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MICHIGAN STATE ASSOCIATION. 


October 24-26, 

Postum had a boom. 

Post Tavern is a gem. 

Fifty-fifth annual meeting. 

Programs started on time. 

Weather ideal from first to last. 

Battle Creekers are great entertainers. 

It was in no sense an excursion junket. 

Last year the paid memberships were $4,544. 

Largest state meeting ever held in the United 
States. 

The school boy guides were alert, efficient, and 
courteous. 

This year there was slightly larger registration 
than last year. 

The department of the teachers of the deaf was 
remarkably successful. 

What other city of 25,000 could have taken care 
of 4,500 people luxuriously? 

Total distance traveled by members was above 
a quarter of a million miles. 

Secretary E. D Palmer, superintendent of. St. 
Johns, was the \ ~ man of the week. 

California has next largest paid membership 
record. In 1905 it was slightly above 4,000. 

No reduction in railroad rates. When this is 
taken into account the attendance was wonderful. 

University of Michigan had a banquet in honor 
of President Angell at Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

In no other state are all educational interests so 
heartily united in support of the State Association. 

One notable feature in Michigan is that teachers 
may close their schools and attend without loss of 
pay. 

Section meetings had a thousand in attendance 
in some instances, and all had audiences into the 
hundreds. 

Kalamazoo College, Hillsdale College, Olivet, 
and Albion all held banquets, and enthusiasm ran 
high everywhere. 

President James B. Angell of the Michigan 
State University, the patron saint of education in 
Michigan, was the hero of the week. 

“Copper wrecked” are several of the great edu- 
cators. Men who were rich a year ago have lost 
all within the year in many instances. 

S. C. Schmucker of West CheSter, Pa., 
made a great hit with the audience. He will 
always be welcome to Michigan. 

Only one person on the entire program failed to 
respond on call, and he was present, but his illus- 
trative material was sidetracked somewhere. 

State Normal College of Ypsilanti held its ban- 
quet in the auditorium. The absence of President 
L. H. Jones, who is in Europe for six months, was 
regretted. 


Mrs. Sarah E. Hyre of Cleveland delivered a 


sane, earnest, and attractive address, from which 
extensive quotations will be made in these col- 
umns. 

President W.N. Ferris of Big Rapids, Mich., is a 
royal awakener of pedagogical consciences. He 
can make the professional dry bones rattle, if any- 
body can. 

Vice-President S. O. Hartwell, superintendent 
of Kalamazoo, had charge of the Post theatre 
meeting, and he saw to it that everything went off 
smoothly and delightfully. 

The Central normal school of Mt. Pleasant had 
its banquet at the Baptist church, and Dr. C. H. 
Grawn was greatly elated over the presence of 150 
alumni. The entire faculty was present. 

Hon. L. L. Wright, state superintendent, dem- 
onstrated his capability and popularity in several 
ways, the most notable of which was his graceful 
tribute to President James B. Angell of the State 
University. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College held its 
reunion banquet with record breaking attendance 
and enthusiasm. President Snider was one of the 
giants of the week. His address was a feature of 
the meeting. 


Superintendent William G. Coburn of Battle 
Creek was unanimously and_ enthusiastically 
elected president for 1908. His superb manage- 
ment of thé entertainment this year left no doubt 
what the choice would be. 

The, Western normal school of Kalarhazoo held 
its banquet at the Congregational church with 190 
present. In view of the fact that it is only three 
years old, this is a record breaker. Principal D. B. 
Waldo has a right to plume himself on the success. 


President H. M. Slauson, superintendent of Ann 
Arbor, was the honor man of the occasion. To 
him was due the making of the program, the ad- 
ministration of it, and the conduct of the affairs of 
as successful and as large a state gathering as any 
state has enjoyed. 

Two mighty audiences greeted the general pro- 
gram Friday forenoon. The Tabernacle and Post 
theatre were both packed to the limit from 9 a. m. 
to 1 p. m. Each of the three speakers—Melville 
Dewey, Mrs. Sarah E. Hyre, and A. E. Winship— 
addressed both audiences for practically an hour 
each. 

For 1908, president, William G. Coburn, super- 
intendent, Battle Creek; first vice-president, John 
O. Reed, University of Michigan; second vice- 
president, H. E. Kratz, Calumet; treasurer, Super- 
intendent W. E. Conklin, Dowagiac; executive 
committee, Professors B. L. Dodge, Ypsilanti, 
Principal Webster Cook, Saginaw. 

Manual training was emphasized better than I 
have ever seen it done in any other state associa- 
tion. The illustrated lecture by E. C. Warriner of 
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East Saginaw on industrial school work in Germany 
was a notable feature of the session, and J. F. 
Barker of Cleveland gave a paper of exceptional 
value. L. R. Abbott of Grand Rapids and several 
other supervisors of the state render the cause yeo- 
man service. 

In no other state association is so much done for 
the library movement as in the Michigan Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Mary C. Spencer of Lansing is the 
genius of the state school library movement, and 
she was able to bring Melville Dewey from New 
York state and Miss Ahern from Chicago. Super- 
intendent E. P. Cummings of Lansing, Miss Mary 
Conover of Detroit, and Samuel H. Ranch of 
Grand Rapids helped to make a library program of 
national proportions. 

—— 0-— 


TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT ANGELL. 
BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT L. L. WRIGHT. 


To President Angell the children of Michigan 
look for their ideal and their inspiration. When 
the board of regents, more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, selected this man as the head of the State 
University they builded better than they knew. 

The fame of Michigan’s educational system is 
world-wide. Everywhere our state is known for 
the excellence of its schools, and Dr. Angell has 
done much to place it in this permanent position. 

I was talking with a Michigan alumnus recently 
concerning the president’s success. He attributed 
it to one characteristic—his ability to get things 
done with apparently little effort. And when he 
is through he has a reserve power he didn’t need to 
use. : 

Everywhere he is known for what he is—genial, 
kind, and honest. We honor him for what he has 
done. For him we have nothing but love, adora- 


tion, and deep affection. 
—_—o-——_ 


CURE OF SOCIAL EVILS. 
BY MRS. SARAH E. HYRE, 


Cleveland. 

Occupation, agreeable, absorbing occupation, is 
the cure of our social evils. 

Whether they shall select as their vocation the 
professions, business career, agriculture, mechani- 
cal, industrial, or domestic arts, the state should 
furnish the fundamental education, and the sugges- 
tion that will aid them to find their individual places 
in the community. 

Any system of education that is less complete 
will leave some group or groups of people unpre- 
pared for the responsibilities of life, perhaps the 
weakest and most needy. Is it a question of ex- 
pense? I believe not. The state cannot afford to 
economize in the education of its youth, for what 
it saves upon the child it is likely to spend upon the 
man later on in reformatories and other state in- 
stitutions. 

This is the debt that the state owes to the child. 


It may delay the payment, but it cannot avoid it. 
——o—— 


President Herbert M. Slauson: As with workers 
in all other lines, there is an unrest among the 
teachers. Dissatisfaction with the position ac- 
corded and the remuneration granted to them is 
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leading some of the younger members of the pro- 
fession to seek other fields. 

This diminution in the number of teachers has 
been the chief cause of any increase in the wages 
paid. Meanwhile there has been a decided change 
in the requirements from teachers as to academic 
and professional preparation, as well as in the bur- 
den laid upon their shoulders in the way of de- 
mands for moral, and physical, and social instruc- 
tion of children. It may be questioned whether 
these demands are just and wise. After it has been 
determined that certain things ought to be done 
for the children of the land, it may be difficult to de- 
cide whether the parents or the teachers ought to 
do them. Further, many things done now for chil- 
dren should be done by them, for the sake of the 
development that would result from the effort. 

Are we preparing young men and women for 
life? Is a knowledge of the curriculum of even a 
modern school all that is necessary as preparation 
for life? Our schools are not enough like life to 
make them as full a preparation for it as they 
should be. Preparation for life calls for develop- 
ment of executive power, self-control, persever- 
ance, alertness, judgment, integrity, patriotism, 
culture. When the work of the schools can be so 
done that development of these powers and char- 
acteristics is secured, school life will be a prepara- 
tion for the life after school. 

In these days of glorification of brawn and fear 
of “mollycoddling,” days when to have made the 
winning play in a championship or the diamond 
or the gridiron brings more fame than to have 
preached an eloquent sermon, won a_ scholarship 
or to have managed successfully the affairs of an 
educational institution, that teaching is most effec- 
tive which tends to develop gentlemanliness and 
womanliness of the highest type, which tends to 
counteract the “Call of the Wild,” to discourage 
boorish behavior and slovenly slouchiness in dress, 
manners, or habits. 

a, 

President James B. Angell: I honor no college 
professor half so much as I do the young woman 
who is trying, in the face of many difficulties, to 
carry on the work of teacher in a district school. 
I take off my hat with the sincerest respect to her, 
who is the guardian of the mind of the child. No 
college professor could take her place. It is in 
the schoolroom the foundation of the college edu- 
cation is laid. We will never make the Michigan 
education system what it should be by working at 
the top—the improvements are to be started in 
the common schools—I remember how audacious 
Battle Creek was thought to be by the rest of the 
state when the taxpayers here dared to tax them- 
selves to build a high school before the war debts 
were paid off. Often in my travels I have been 
asked what is the characteristic of the people of 
Michigan ; I have always said it is their passion for 
education. 

We have all the blessings that a kind creator can 
bestow—the state is underlaid with beds of salt 
and iron, and there is a girdle of lakes around us to 
furnish a ready highway to the markets. Yet 
what was this beautiful peninsula before the white 
man with his education came to this country? 
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MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—(I.) 


BY DON E. MOWRY. 


The American people are so prone to neglect 
any phases of life which do not directly pertain to 
financial advancement, or which do not give forth 
promise of immediate returns, that many of the so- 
called educative features of our scholastic system 
have failed utterly to bring forth the desired re- 
sults. We who are of the purely scholastic and 
pedagogical turn of mind have aimed, for the most 
part, to introduce into our common school curricu- 
lum new features of art, new methods in child 
study, and newer and better ways of bringing home 
to the average American boy and girl the impor- 
tant facts in history, science, and letters. We have 
aimed to produce a finished product from the in- 
tellectual point of view, entirely, and have failed 
to realize that education must have a deeper sig- 
nificance if the coming American citizen is to be a 
potent factor in the near future. Industrial edu- 
cation has likewise aimed to promote skill in a 
particular line of work, without giving any heed to 
the better and more fundamental features in educa- 
tion. Our whole aim seems to be to promote the 
largest amount of individual efficiency, and in this 
effort we have considered only the intellectual side 
of the child’s and youth’s nature. If the state’s in- 
terest in the education of the youth derives its only 
legitimate warrant from the desire to have them 
become better citizens, another method of educa- 
tion, in large measure, must accompany the train- 
ing and development of the mental powers of those 
whom the schools have as wards. 

It may seem trite for me to say that a man may 
have had the advantages of the finest and most 
advanced scholastic training, may be mentally most 
brilliantly gifted and endowed, and still be the most 
arrant of knaves, the most dangerous menace to so- 
ciety. He may have become an adept in all of the 
sciences, and yet in his inflamed anarchistic hatred 
of the existing order of things—like that character 
in one of Zola’s tales—may design to use that 
knowledge only for the wholesale destruction of 
his kind. 

Such instances tend to impress those of us who 
are anxious to better the entire educational system, 
as we find it to-day, that it is utterly absurd to hope 
for real educational enlightenment by mere head, 
mere mental education; and the need ofa larger 
education—the education of the character, the 
moral sense of the pupil—strikes us with renewed 
emphasis when we are, from time to time, com- 
pelled to listen to the frenzied exposures in the 
business world, where the most shameful “business 
methods” are considered as right and proper. And 
especially do we feel the need when the prizes for 
mere shrewdness, sharpness of mind are so great, 
and the success of the purely material kind is set 
up so constantly and conspicuously before the 
youth’s eyes as the main aim in life, and for which 
he is to prepare himself in his studies at school. It 
is quite apparent, then, that something must be 
done if the youth is to meet in an efficient and 
faithful manner the claim which the public has 
upon him for its part in educating him. 


‘ 


The generation which is now beginning to domi- , 
nate our national and state affairs has grown up 
without moral instruction, and one can already 
notice the result in the moral confusion which is 
often found in the minds of very respectable peo- 
ple. They mean to do right, but do not know what 
is right. Perhaps the commonest czse of this kind 
is an exaltation of generous emotion over justice, 
say, for instance, justifying murder under great 
provocation, or sympathizing with a thief because 
he is true to his friends and liberal to the poor. 

Of course, something like moral training, is at- 
tempted in many of our schools, and the influ- 
ence of the teacher, going about her work in the 
right spirit of honest, faithful concentration, even 
without a single word of direct instruction, may 
exert some influence ‘upon the young child’s na- 
ture. But this instruction and this irregular, occa- 
sional, and uncertain character can never 
take the place, never approach in effect that which 
is purposed, regular, continuous, and systematic, 
given at certain precise times and from a certain 
well defined method, just as the other instruction 
is given. 

The modern Sunday school is _ wholly 
missing its function. It is not even adapted 
to adolescent nature. It is formal, artificial, 
and even trivial. If there was some syste- 
matic attempt upon the part of the churches 
of this country to teach morals—not 
necessarily religious instruction—there might be 
some hope of a brighter outlook in the near future. 
The future of the church seems to be as much a 
question as the future of the American youth. As 
Professor M. V. O’Shea of the department of edu- 
cation of the University of Wisconsin says: “A 
great renaissance in our religious institutions is im- 
perative if the Sunday school is to have proper in- 
fluence upon adolescent youth. At thé present 
time it is not sufficiently vigorous for those whose 
whole life is throbbing with the necessity for ac- 
tivity. As now organized, it tends too much to 
hold the growing organism constrained.” 

It is believed by the most advanced theological 
thinkers that there is no such thing as systematic 
ethical instruction without a religious background. 
Ethical instruction should, therefore, be given by 
the churches, but the churches, one and all, have 
failed in this duty. Sunday schools are a farce; 
even the reforms which are now being introduced 
do not touch the real defect: That defect is, to my 
mind, a lack of seriousness. The churches do not 
take themselves seriously. There are, of course, 
many serious religious people in these churches, 
but as a body they play at things. If they so de- 
sired, they could establish a perfectly successful 
system of religious instruction, but it would re- 
quire: (1) Paid, professional teachers; (2) compul- 
sory attendance by children as a condition of church 
membership on the part of the parents. For this 
reason, and on account of the very nature of the 
church, it is impossible to hope for moral training 
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from that quarter. The church can, however, play 
a minor rele in religious ethical trairing,—if it will. 

Any attempt to introduce into our public school 
system any item of instruction that could give of- 
fense in the least possible way to non-religious un- 
belief, to even the slightest minority of those who 
contribute by their taxes to the support of our 
schools, must be fought with a determined aggres- 
siveness. For my own part, I want no one’s re- 
ligion, neither mine nor anyone else’s under what- 
ever guise, taught in our schools. Morals can be 
taught entirely independent of religion or religious 
bias. 

Rabbi Hirshberg of Milwaukee has summed up 
the situation in these words :— 

“Whatever be our theory of the ultimate sanc- 
tion of ethical precepts; whether we believe that 
they are divinely derived and ordained, or not, 
whether we hold with the empiricists or the intui- 
tionists, the evolutionists, the umiterians, or the 
transcendentalists in the variéd opinions as to what 
imposes authority in moral action—all this is aside 
from the question at issue here. To whomsoever 


-or to whatsoever, for their final determination, we 


may trace back the distinctions between right and 
wrong; the fact, nevertheless, remains that there is 
a large fund of ethical judgments which we all 
hold in common, a whole host of things, upon 
which we have all come to agree, as the right, the 
true, the good, the benevolent things for us to do in 
certain circumstances and relationships, as moral 
beings. 

“And these things I hold, teachers in our public 
schools can teach, wholly apart from any belief and 
any theory they may have as to whence mankind 
has come into the knowledge of them, and whence 
it has derived the authority for doing them.” 

These words of Rabbi Hirshberg strike us with 
renewed emphasis when we come to consider that 
the family is manifestly weakening. It no longer 
has an important influence upon the child. In fact, 
the family is rapidly decaying. ‘The statistics of each 
year show us that more and more children are 
placed in the hands of and under the care of the 
state. There is no longer an aversion to such ac- 
tion, on the part of the parents, and there seems to 
be a desire to justify such action on the ground that 


-all children are wards of the state, and consequently 


should be provided for by it. The theory of Le- 
tourneau, in his “Human Marriage,” that society is 
destined to place the responsibility for bringing up 
the children in the hands of the state seems to be 
partially substantiated by our most recent ideals 
with respect to the sphere of the family in its re- 
lation to society as a whole. 

For the home life, bringing with it a certain 
amount of moral and ethical training, there is now 
substituted the life in the factory, the apartment 
and boarding houses, and the minimizing of home 
life by external amusements, whose stream is con- 
tinually being augmented. These evils seem to be 
woven into the very structure of our modern 
method of life. 

It would almost seem that the necessities of the 
hour demand the assumption of parental responsi- 
bility for the development of the moral training of 
the child. To a certain extent parental responsi- 
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bility for their own offspring is necessary, admit- 
ting that parents can act with more efficiency by 
direct influence than can any other individual or 
any institution acting indirectly. But the total 
ignorance of many parents as to what constitutes 
even the most elementary principles of moral train- 
ing makes it an imperative necessity that another 
agent be sought, capable of instructing intelligently. 
The possibilities of the fulfilment of parental re- 
sponsibility should have emphasis, and every possi- 
ble means put at the disposal of-parents for such 
accomplishment. The feeling of parental inade- 
quacy, however, must be kept constantly in mind. 


4-0-4 +e 
> . sas 


AT THE GATE OF THE CITY. 


BY A, E, 





WINSHIP. 


Timid Miss White, fresh from a life of disap- 
pointment in the every-day world, approached the 
Recording Angel to ask her percentage in the 
school of life. With more of fear than hope, she 
said: “Grace Patience White of Troubleville.” 

“Oh, is this Miss White? I have been anxiously 
awaiting you, for John Scamp of Troubleville 
called to see about you some time ago. He did 
not expect to go in, and did not-ask for his per- 
centage, but he wanted us to know what a timid 
creature you are, and he was afraid that Principal 
Straightback and Superintendent Fidgety would 
put in their reports on your ‘discipline.’ 

“John Try wanted me to know that you were the 
only teacher who promoted him without his per- 
centages. He said he had never tried to be good 
before, but after that he kept trying and _ failing, 
but he always tried after that. He didn’t ask to 
come in himself, but he didn’t want you shut out. 
His percentages were not up to our standard, but 
I liked his spirit, and I told him I’d remember 
Straightback and Fidgety when they came along, 
and see to it that they were never allowed in to 
annoy him or his teacher. Oh, there’s John now— 
he'll show you through the pearly gates.” 

No sooner had Miss White gone on her way than 
up came Miss Marks, exclaiming: “Did I see Grace 
White going in there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Somebody has imposed on you. She don’t be- 
long in there. You ask Straightback and Fidgety 
of Troubleville and see what they'll say.” 

‘What was the matter with Miss White?’ 

“Oh, she was too easy. She never had disci- 
pline. She promoted boys without their marks.” 

“Well, what is your name?” 

“My record is all right; you don’t need to look it 


up. I never had a complaint of lax discipline in 
my life. I never promoted a boy without his per 
cents. My record is clear.” 


“Oh, your name is Marks.”’ 

“Yes. How do you know?” 

“Why, John Try told about you.” 

“That rascal, what was he doing up here? He 
belongs in the other place.” ' 

“T know you thought so, and you made him 
think so of himself, and he had no idea of going in. 
Didn’t want to go in if you were to be there. I as- 
sured him that you would not be there.” 


“What! I’m not to go in? John in there? 
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Grace White in there? I’d like to know what kind 
of discipline you have in heaven.” 
“There is no occasion for discipline in there. 
The opportunity for that is in the other place.” 
“Oh, but I’m not going down there.” 
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“You must.” 

“Send in for Straightback and Fidgety, and they 
will pass me in.” 

“Yes, into the other place. Only grace and 
beauty, love and peace are in here.” 





WOULD YOU REQUIRE OF EVERY HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL, IRRESPECTIVE OF 
HIS APTITUDES, OR OF THE FACT THAT HE DOES NOT INTEND 10 
ENTER A HIGHER INSTITUTION, TO PURSUE SOME FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE BEFORE GRADUATING HIM?—(II.) 


ARRANGED BY EDWIN TWITMYER, 
Bellingham, Washington. 


WitsuR F. Gorpy, Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, Mass.: If I had a very strong teacher 
of English in the high school, I should not think 
it necessary to have pupils with no aptitude for lan- 
guage study pursue some foreign language. Such 
a teacher could give that training to the language 
faculty which every mind, it seems to me, should 
have. There is a peculiar analytical power that is 
acquired through the careful study of language, 
whether it be English or foreign, that every high 
school pupil is entitled to have developed. No 
study outside of language, English or foreign, can 
give such training. I do feel, however, that most 
pupils should have some training in some foreign 
language. He is more likely to be able to inter- 
pret the meaning of words. in any language, as 
well as his mother tongue, and to use language 
more clearly, more forcefully, and more convinc- 
ingly. In other words, the study of language not 
only helps to interpret thought, but it helps to ex- 
press thought. 

Wituram H. Suirey, Principal, Denver High 
School: No. My reason is that I believe it possi- 
ble, through other subjects, to secure a good sec- 
ondary school education, and that the individual 
who graduates on this basis may be equally self re- 
specting with the individual who graduates upon a 
foreign basis. 

With some pupils the lack of memory capacity 
may make the language work so difficult that pre- 
cious little culture is secured. 

Ray GREENE Ho.ine, English High School, 
Cambridge, Mass.: I would answer your question 
in the affirmative. I should place in the require- 
ments for every high school pupil two years of a 
foreign language, with permission to take four 
years of such work. But I should also give to the 
principal of the school authority to sanction varia- 
tions from the required course when, in his judg- 
ment, individual cases require it. 

My reason for making the requirement is that 
in most cases there is sufficient aptitude for lan- 
guage study to warrant hope that -the acknowl- 
edged value of such study will be obtained by 
nearly all faithful students; in that acknowledged 
value I mean to include the reaction of the foreign 
language upon the student’s knowledge of English. 
The few cases which show lack of aptitude can be 
adequately dealt with by the principal if he has the 
authority which I mentioned above. 


J. M. GreEenwoop, Superintendent of City 


Schools, Kansas City, Mo.: I would not require 
every high school pupil to take either an ancient 
or a modern language outside his mother tongue, 
although I am a strong believer in Greek and 
Latin, and French and German. I would leave 
the languages optional, but a chance for persuasive 
power. According to my opinion, the languages 
give a culture that cannot be obtained in any other 
way and from no other branches. 

NicHoLas Murray Buiter, President, Columbia 
University, in the City of New York: Replying to 
your question of the twenty-eighth, I beg to say 
I would require of every high school pupil a study 
of some language other than English. The prin- 
ciple underlying this action would, in my case, be 
that stated by Goethe: “To know but one language 
is not to know any language.” 

JosrpH KeEnNEDY, Professor Philosophy and 
Education, University of North Dakota: I would 
say that I would not make a foreign language 
necessary for graduation from a high school. I 
cannot see that our environmental civilization de- 
mands it or that we lack othér subjects equally 
educative for many boys or girls. I should en- 
courage the study of a foreign language, especially 
Latin, in the high school, but I should not make 
it a sine qua non. The high school should be for 
the pupils, not the pupils for an arbitrary standard 
imposed from above. I cannot see why this sub- 
ject is essential to that grade of educated mind re- 
gardless of vocation. 

BensaMIN WHEELER, President of University of 
California: So far as my experience directs me at 
present I can only say to your inquiry of Novem- 
ber 15 ‘that I should esteem it bad advice to give 
any young man who has the opportunity of com- 
pleting a high school course to avoid all study of 
foreign languages. The man is very unfortunate 
in these days who does not have a base line for 
linguistic appreciation constructed by aid of the 
“second language.” I am sure that part of the 
difficulty in this country in regard to foreign lan- 
guages lies in the unfortunate deferment of the 
opportunity for beginning such study until the age 
of thirteen and fourteen instead of not later than 
nine or ten. The last two years of our grammar 
schools are for such as intend going on with the 
high school practically useless years. 

Davip S1aRR JoRDAN, President Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University: I quite agree with your 
view of the case. I certainly should not require of 
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every high school pupil that he should pursue some 
foreign language. In most cases I should think 
it wise that a student should do so, but in every 
individual case where it is not wise I should 
recommend that he take, instead, something which 
he could build into his future development. 


Tuomas Kane, President University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle: In regard to my own view, I may 
say that I think the chances are four to five that a 
course not, having foreign language work in it 
would be weaker than the courses with this lan- 
guage work. I should say further that I should 
feel very strongly opposed to accepting such a 
course as a foundation on which to base college 
training. 

That is one side of the question. The other 
question is whether every student should be re- 
quired to take the course that, as teachers, we re- 
gard as clearly the best for the average student— 
that is, take those courses or nothing. While I 
should be glad to see all students take the regula- 
tion courses, I should hesitate to lay down the rule 
that no exceptions could be made under any cir- 
cumstances. Am inclined to think that the ends of 
the high school work would be reached by making 
it clear how the courses were regarded; that the 
courses without foreign language did not prepare 
for entrance to college, but that a student for 
whom it was thought best might take a modified 
“course and be graduated. In brief, my theory 
would be to be clear and definite as to what the 
courses are and their estimated value, and then 
use advice even urgent, rather than absolute com- 
pulsion. 

There is one other point that is essential to a 
consideration of this question, and that is the 
course that would be used as a substitute. I 
should think it would be highly desirable that the 
substitute course should be as nearly equivalent to 
the other courses as practical. ‘ 

James H. Baker, President University, Boulder, 
Colorado: I think it a great advantage to take at 
least one foreign language, and most high school 
pupils should do so, but probably there should be 


an opportunity for a minority to take a purely Eng- 
lish course. 
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Ah, me! ’tis.lonely, lonely, when the summer days are 
done, 

When, erewhile lavish of his light, a niggard grows the 
sun; 

When all the blooms of summer from the fields 

‘ woods depart, 

And all the joys of summer are 
heart. 


and 


but memories in the 


Ah, me! ’tis lonely, lonely, in the waning of the year, 

When ev’ry wind is wailing and when ev’ry day is 
drear, 

When birds have flocked together and have flown to 
other climes, 

As = the hopes that cheered us in the happy olden 
times. 


Ah, yes, ’tis lonely, lonely! 
leaf 

We see revealed the lesson that our own career is brief. 

‘The long, bright days of summer, like the long, bright 
days of youth, 

May hide this lesson from us—but the autumn tells tlie 
truth. 


For in fading flower and 


—Dennis A. McCarthy, in Ave Maria. 
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EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH. 


“A mighty keystone shouldering up the span 
Of a gray arch of empire.” 


A salute of 101 guns announced to Austro-Hun- 
gary on Augtst 18, 1830, the birth of a son to the 
royal House of Hapsburg. The MHapsburg 
dynasty, founded by Rudolph, early in the thir- 
teenth century, had furnished many martial and 
capable sovereigns to the land of the Tyrol and 
the Danube; but no one in the long line ever re- 
ceived larger or more deserved honors than have 
come to the child of Archduchess Sophia, whose 
advent was welcomed with salvos of artillery on 
that midsummer day of ’30. 

As a boy of ten, Francis Joseph was a handsome, 
out-of-doors lad, with amber hair, and eyes that had 
the exact hue ofa forget-me-not. He gave his 
best attention to his tutor when he was.-hearing 
embellished tales of military prowess, such as had 
belonged to Rudolph I. and Wallenstein. When 
his soldier training came, he refused all pampering 
and all hasty promotion. The humblest private 
was respected as the gilt-laced officer was obeyed. 
In brief, he was the idol of the barracks for his 
manly qualities. 

At eighteen he met the first great crisis of his 
life. His baptism of fire was on the battlefield of 
St. Lucia, in the war between Austria and Italy. 
So intrepid was his conduct that day that the vic- 
torious Austrian legions crowded about him with 
cries of “Hoch!” And when Marshal Radetzky 
complimented him on his courage, he replied: “I 
did nothing. Any one of your officers would do 
what I have done.” 

The same year a revolution broke out in the 
homeland. The sagacious Metternich found him- 
self unable to cope with the situation, and had fled 
to England. Hungary had broken loose, incited 
by the passionate and magic eloquence of Kossuth. 
Vienna was a hotbed of rebellion, and in her rage 
she had assassinated Latour, the minister of war. 
The Emperor Ferdinand—a sickly and nerveless 
ruler—was so alarmed at the course of events that 
he abdicated his throne, and handed over his coun- 
try and his crown to his youthful nephew, Francis 
Joseph. The people cheered their new and youth- 
ful monarch deafeningly, and acclaimed him as 
“Franz der Kaiser.” The troops hailed him 
vociferously as their commander-in-chief, for they 
adored him for his unassuming manners and his un- 
flinching courage. 

The work of pacification that confronted him on 
his accession might well have daunted the stoutest 
heart.. But with a sagacity, and fortitude, and pa- 
tience almost unequaled in history, he undertook 
the imposing task, stilling the inflamed passions 
of the rebellious provinces, and bringing the 
fatherland to peace and order again. It was a 
colossal work to undertake, and in one way and 
another it has never been off his broad and sturdy 
shoulder from that day to this. 

Austro-Hungary presents one of the most seri- 
ous problems to its rulers of any of the many coun- 
tries of Europe, as there is no natural cohesive 
bond among its many races. The empire has in 
all about 45,000,000 people. Of these, eleven mil- 
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lions are Germans, and nine millions Magyars, 
while the other twenty-five millions comprise the 
various Slavonic races—Slovaks, Czechs, Poles, 
Bohemians, etc. Seventeen nationalities, each 
with its own language and traditions, are grouped 
under the eagle flag of Austria. It has been fitly 
described as “the most polyglottic territory in the 
universe.” To keep the peace among these racial 
factions has been Francis Joseph’s task for nearly 
sixty years, and his success has won for him the 
admiration of Europe and the world. 


He visits every section of his empire to person- 
ally know its needs, and he addresses each race in 
its own language. He is one of the most accom- 
plished linguists in Europe. He consults influ- 
ential men and associations on agriculture, indus- 
tries, and commerce, and secures: wise legislative 
measures for them all. Abuses he corrects ; unjust 
taxes he abolishes; better highways and railroad 
extensions he secures. He gives personal atten- 
tion to every detail of administration. And he is 
as easily accessible to the lowliest peasant as to the 
lordliest noble. 

In times of public calamity—such as the awful 
floods in the Tyrol in 1851, and along the lower 
Danube 1n 1862—he leaves his palace to help his 
people in their distress. His boat, propelled by 
his own hand, has saved scores from a watery 
grave. And he never looks for any reward for his 
courageous help and sympathy. It is something 
he ought to do, and he does it. Little wonder that 
his people everywhere love him, adore him, and 
when he is ill, as recently, kneel in thousands in the 
grounds about the Schonbrunn, and pray for his 
recovery. 

The Emperor is a prodigious worker, and a brief 
sleeper, but this has never broken his health. He 
rises at five, is at his desk at six, and expects calls 
from his cabinet ministers at seven. His private 
apartments are of the simplest. He invariably uses 
a narrow camp bed, and has no hangings of costly 
tapestry. Once when the German Kaiser was to 
visit him, he said to his valet: “You had better go 
down stairs and bring up a few things to make the 
place look a little more imperial.”. The Viennese 
court is fond of fashion, and the Emperor does not 
raise any objection to its preferences. 3ut for 
himself he chooses “the simple life,” such as 
Charles Wagner so eloquently portrays, and so few 
adopt. 

Few men have had to bear such great sorrows 
as he, and still fewer have carried their griefs with 
so much of fortitude and resignation. A beloved 
brother was the ill-starred Maximilian, who ac- 
cepted the crown and sceptre of Mexico, and was 
publicly shot for his pains. His own and idolized 
son, Rudolph, took his own life. His wife—Em- 
press Elizabeth, so beautiful as to be called “The 
White Rosebud of Possenhofen”—was assassinated 
by an anarchist while away at one of the European 
Spas. For years he has been alone, so far as im- 
mediate family relationships are concerned, and his 
loneliness is said by those who know him to be 
pathetic. But he has borne all his reverses with 
Spartan bravery, and his sorrows have only made 
him more sympathetic with the sorrows of others. 
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His later years have been singularly and beauti- 
fully mellowed. 

In his own land he is everywhere honored and 
beloved. His subjects speak of him as “The 
Good,” “The Just,” “The Chivalrous,” “The Cour- 
ageous.” Every year a deputation of Jews waits 
upon him to present two of the plumpest geese, 
their wings tied with showy ribbons, as an appre- 
ciative token of the freedom which they enjoy 
throughout the empire. And he is honored 
abroad. One significant fact is that he is the hon- 
orary colonel of ten foreign regiments. 

No wonder that in connection with his recent ill- 
ness, which at one time was thought might be his 
last, men far and wide paused to ask what the re- 
sult of his passing away might be. He has so 
long been the one strong bond in his naturally di- 
vided land, that anxiety is widespread when that 
bond is likely to be broken. Whatever the future 
may bring to Austria, one thing is sure, Francis 
Joseph has served her well. 
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CO-EDUCATION. 


BY PRESIDENT FREDERICK W. HAMILTON, 
Tufts College, Mass. 


The average young man will not go to a co-edu- 
cational institution if other things are anywhere 
near equal. He will enter the Tufts engineering 
school because he wants a specific kind of training. 
Moreover, he does not associate with the women in 
the classroom, except in a few electives. He 
therefore is not disturbed by the presence of 
women. The student who desires a general edu- 
cation as represented by the bachelor of arts de- 
gree very much prefers to go to an institution for 
men only. He is not comfortable with the women 
in the classroom. The fact simply is that the aver- 
age young man of college age does not want to 
go to a co-educational institution. We may re- 
gret this feeling as much as we like, but it exists, 
and because it exists, it must be reckoned with. 
If the present state of affairs continues to exist the 
College of Letters will become a girls’ school, and 
that sooner than most of us realize. 

I am confident that there is one way in which 
the problem may be very successfully solved, and I 
am equally confident that there is no other. The 
future of the academic department of Tufts Col- 
lege as a man’s college depends upon the immedi- 
ate segregation of the women into a separate de- 
partment or college. I do not believe Tufts ought 
to go out of the business of educating women, but 
I do believe that Tufts should educate its women 
separately. They should have their own lecture 
rooms, and their department should have some 
distinguishing name. I should like to see the 
number of men in the arts courses rapidly increas- 
ing, and I should like to see the building up of a 
strong and successful woman’s department. Such 
action as I have indicated requires, of course, a 
considerable expenditure of money, and some 
friend or friends of Tufts must be found to endow 
and perhaps to name our women’s department. I 
should say that it would be safe to begin opera- 
tions on the new plan if $250,000 could be availa- 
ble for buildings and salary funds. 
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I regard this as the most pressing educational 
problem we have before us. I have no fear that a 
failure to solve it would involve disaster to Tufts 
College considered as a university, but I have no 
doubt that failure to solve it involves imminent dis- 
aster to the College of Liberal Arts—Annual Re- 
port. 

Though pleased with the increase in the number 
of engineers coming annually to Tufts, graduates 
have viewed certain phases of the registration with 
considerable alarm. This year, for example, the 
number of new students is well over 150 but of 
these only eleven men are candidates for the 
bachelor of arts degree. Alumni generally will 
agree with Dr. Hamilton in his statement that so 
long as men and women are put in classes to- 
gether the decrease in the number of men A. B.’s 
will continue. And this belief is held not alone by 
the graduates, for many of the faculty are of the 
same opinion. In support of the contention that 
here is a problem which demands an early solution, 
it is pointed out that Tufts, originally a college 
where the only degree’ given was the 
bachelor of arts, is mow practically a _pro- 
fessional institution, turning out engineers, doc- 
tors, and dentists, but few holders of the A. B. 

10 00 Qe 

FORMAL DISCIPLINE AND HAND TRAINING. 

BY JAMES H. HARRIS, MINNEAPOLIS. 





A recent writer in the Saturday Evening Post, 
issue of September 21, in an article on “The Work- 
ingman’s Wife,’ makes what most of us will regard 
as at least a thought-provoking comment on some 
modern educational methods. In writing of the 
poverty, distress, and hardships suffered by the 
wife and family of the unskilled and incompetent 
workingman, she cites several concrete cases; 
some of them of men who kave been un- 
able to care for their families through sheer 
incompetence. Their condition is one _ for 
which no one is responsible—not even them- 
selves. They are lazy, shiftless, unwilling to work, 
incompetent, and useless when they do get work. 
There is no help for them; they are hopeless cases ; 
and the wife must take the place of the bread-win- 
ner of the family, if she is able. 

Other cases, however, cited by the writer, are of 
another sort. They are in the class of the un- 
skilled, with its attendant poverty, because their 
education has not fitted them for any definite oc- 
cupation. Society is in a large measure responsi- 
ble for their condition. 

The story is told of one Daniel Hobson who had 
drifted down from one occupation to another, until 
at last he was earning a very meagre and quite un- 
sufficient wage as a street-sweeper. He was not 
an uneducated man. ‘As the law requires,” the 
writer goes on to say, “he had spent some eight 
thousand hours in the public school in daily con- 
flict with the curriculum, and had been fitted for 
some abstract, probably unexisting or over- 
crowded, clerical occupation. His education had 
fitted him to be an inferior clerk or a third-rate 
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bookkeeper, or something of that sort; but had. 
given him command of no trade by which he could 
possibly support himself.” And then comes the 
really novel part of the criticism: “His lack of skill 
was clearly due to the mistaken training of the 
public schools. It was a sort of lily-of-the-field 
education, entirely apart from life and livelihood. 
To be sure, we are beginning to see that this sort 
of education is antiquated, and are beginning to in- 
troduce manual training into our public schools. 
But, even so, the things taught in the intermedi- 
ate grades, the highest through which the average 
child passes, do not fit the thousand Daniel Hob- 
sons to become skilled workmen. These are such 
things as cardboard work, paper folding and cut- 
ting, the construction of geometric solids, clay 
modeling, elementary mechanical drawing, sewing, 
bent-iron work, knife work in wood, pyrography, 
and sometimes cooking. What, in the name of 
progress, have these things to do with Daniel Hob- 
son? They are pleasant accomplishments all, but 
nearly as detached from the earth as the stars. . 
The need is for specific training in specific things.” 
While I am not disposed to take too seriously 
the comments and criticisms of every peripatetic 
wanderer into the field of education, the above 
criticism does, perhaps, raise an interesting query. 
Are we assuming, in our essentially motor educa- 
tion, that general hand skill will give specific? In 
other words, is our motor scheme—our hand train- 
ing—based on the doctrine of formal discipline? 
And if so, do the same objections which have been 
promulgated with such force in recent years against 
the doctrine of formal discipline of the mental 
“faculties,” hold equally of hand training? Is the 
boy who has taken the course in knife work in 
wood thereby fitted for the specific trade of the 
carpenter or cabinet-maker? Doubtless it will be 
replied that there is no purpose in manual training 
to fit for specific trades. Then if we are not train- 
ing for anything specific we are practically occu- 
pying the same ground as the formal disciplina- 
rians, and are advocating manual training for its 
general disciplinary value. “Manual training 
trains in accuracy, in honesty, in close observa- 
tional power,” etc. Does the criticism logically 
drive us to the trade school, wherein, we assume, 
there is “specific training for specific things” ? 
One would scarcely venture to answer these 
questions apart from longer, closer, and more sci- 
entific investigation, but the criticism, which has 
grown out of a specific social condition, may at 
least serve to stimulate thought and awaken dis- 
cussion. The educational tendency of the dav is 
distinctly utilitarian. It is possible that the pres- 
ent type of manual training is only timidly so. It 
had a long, hard struggle to gain recognition at 
all, and of necessity it had to justify itself on at 
least partially cultural grounds or it might not 
have obtained any foothold whatever. Is it soon 
to throw off the mask and become avowedly and 
outspokenly utilitarian? Is not the trade school 
the inevitable outcome of present tendencies? 


The horrors incident to the employment of young children in factories or at work 
anywhere are a blot on civilization. —President Theodore Roosevelt. 
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THE FUTURE. 
BY JOHN D, ROCKEFELLER. 


I think we old fellows who have had a reason- 
able time at the wheel should step down from the 
pilot house and let the younger men take charge. 
They will, too, sooner or later, you see. 

A man ought never to be so old or so busy that 
he hasn’t zest for a game. 

People sometimes talk as if we older men lived in 
a day of peculiar opportunity, as if there were no 
chance to-day for a young man to do what has 
been done by my generation of men; as if all the 
avenues were closed, all the big things done. 
Nothing could be more mistaken. The truth is 
the exact reverse of it. Why, the time in which 
I opened my eyes was a midnight of darkness, and 
this is blazing noon. 

Young men can’t imagine, can’t conceive what 
things were in my day. There was everything to 
do—nothing to do it with. There were no paths 
marked out, no experiences of others to profit by. 
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There were years of doubt, and distrust, and dis- 
tress—to this great day a contrast as great as con- 
ditions could possibly furnish, 

The opportunities past? They are multiplied a 
thousandfold. The resources of our great land 
are scarcely scratched. 

Our population is enormously increased, and its 
wants are multiplied infinitely. Across two 
oceans at either hand are vaster populations still 
who are as if just discovered by us. 

In the East, as we say, a quarte: of the whole 
human race are just awakening to become a part 
of civilization. The future? Why, it dazzles the 
mind. It stupefies the imagination. 

Haven't the men of this generation got the 
brains and the arm to enter into a heritage be- 
side which that of their fathers will be dingy pov- 
erty? Ofcourse they have. Let no man of spirit 
listen for a moment to the invertebrate, supine wail 
that the opportunities are all past.—Interview in 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(XXV.) 


BY LORADO TAFT. 


There was no danger of mistaking that relief 
from Rouen for a slab of the Parthenon frieze, but 
most of my young readers will feel sure that we 
have gone back to classic art to-day, and many 
older people cannot distinguish between the origi- 
nals and these clever imitations by a modern man. 





SECTION OF TRIUMPH OF ALEXANDER, BY THORWALDSEN. 


Bertel Thorwaldsen, who made the frieze, “The 
Triumph of Alexander,” came nearer to the classic 
spirit than did any of his contemporaries, but still 
he missed it by a good deal—just as every cone 
scious imitator must miss the real spirit of things. 
He was a genius all the same, if ever there was one, 
for this illiterate son of a poor wood carver became 
the niost renowned sculptor of his time. 
Thorwaldsen was born in Copenhagén in 1770. 
His father’s work was the carving of wooden 
figureheads for merchant vessels. The boy may 
have inherited his talent, or rather, his inclination, 
toward sculpture from the family tradition of the 
shop. They say he was a pretty child, with blue 
eyes and light hair, and that he was of gentle and 
timid disposition. He was not a brilliant student 
except in drawing and modeling. In these depart- 
ments he began taking medals while a mere boy, 
and he kept on taking them until he finally won the 
highest reward offered by the Danish schools—the 
“grand prize of sculpture,” and a pension for further 
study in Italy. He had become something of a 
dreamer, but his visit to the land of art started him 


anew. His arrival in Rome was to him the open- 
ing of a new life. “I was born on the eighth of 
March, 1797,” he used to say. “Before that I did 
not exist.” The ancient statues appealed to him 
with an indescribable fascination. 

The celebrated Italian sculptor, Canova, was liv- 
ing at that time, and he gave the hon- 
est young man a cordial welcome. He 
probably did not suspect that his mod- 
est visitor was destined to overshadow 
even his great fame. Canova’s art 
was inclined to the theatrical, but 
Thorwaldsen was not contaminated by 
the traditions of modern Italy; he sim- 
ply fell in love with ancient sculpture, 
and imitated it as well as he knew how. 

His work soon became very popular, and he 
made statues and groups for many noblemen of 
various gpuntries. One of his most celebrated 
works is the great ‘Lion of Lucerne,” a gigantic 
lion carved in a rocky hillside in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, to commemorate the brave Swiss guard of the 
French revolution. 

At one time (1812) Napoleon was expected in 
Rome, and great preparations were made to wel- 
come the awesome guest. Among other decora- 
tions Thorwaldsen bethought him of a great frieze 
in the style of the Parthenon, to embellish one of 
the halls of the royal palace. The enormous work 

over 115 feet in length and four feet high—was 
done in great haste, but was so successful that it 
has been reproduced several times in marble. The 
subject chosen by the sculptor was appropriate: 
“The Triumphant Entry of Alexander into Baby- 
lon.” 

The slab which we show represents the chariot 
of Alexander with its dashing steeds, conducted 
by a winged Victory. The hero, with spear in 
hand, turns back to glance at the advancing column 
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of soldiers. These follow in great numbers, and 
are very ingeniously grouped—horsemen and foot 
soldiers, and even an elephant. Then from the 
other side advance the hosts of the vanquished 
with gifts. They are led by the Goddess of Peace, 
bearing an olive branch. The whole thing is a 
beautiful conception, harmonious and impressive. 
Tt is not modern in either subject or treatment, but 
it is good sculpture. 

After Thorwaldsen’s death a museum of all his 
works was established in his native city. It is an 
interesting collection and gives one an idea of the 
sculptor’s happy industry. In the centre of this 
building is a little open court, where, under the 
green turf, the gentle artist is buried. It isa 
peaceful spot, a sacred shrine; one likes to think of 
him slumbering there, surrounded by all of his 
beautiful, white dream-children—Used by permis- 
sion of the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF LIFE IN THE COLONIES. 


The following outline is from a syllabus published for 
the schools of Superior, Wis., and is designed for seventh 
grade work. It will do just as well for eighth grade 
classes which have not already covered the ground. His- 
tory study followed according to such a course will not 
be the dry and uninteresting work which so many pupils 
who are confined to the brief statements of the text-book 
find it. Formal history sketches, biography, fiction, and 
poetry all are combined to throw light upon the subject, 
giving a life and blood reality to the people and events, 
which is sure to interest. 

(1) Massachusetts :— 

1. Plymouth Rock and the Pilgrims—Standish. 
Salem and the Puritans—Endicott. 
(a) Hemans—Landing of the Pilgrims. 
(b) Holmes—Pilgrim’s Vision. . 
(c) Governor Bradford—History of Plymouth 
Plantation. 
The Puritan Exodus. 
(a) Fiske—Beginnings of New England. 


(b) Fiske—Irving’s Washington and His Coun- 
try. 


3. The Persecution of the Quakers. 
(a) Whittier—The Quaker of the Olden Time. 
(b) Drake—Making of New England. 
(c) Fiske—Beginnings of New England. 


(d) Hawthorne—The Gentle Boy. [Twice Told 
Tales,] 


4. The Salem Witchcraft. 
(a) Whittier—The Witch’s Daughter. 
The Pequot War. 
(a) Drake—Making of New England. 
(b) Fiske—Beginnings of New England. 
Reference: Fiske—Irving’s Washington and His Country. 
Beginnings of New England. 
U. S. History. 
Hawthorne—True Stories of New England 
History, Parts I. and II. 
Montgomery—U. S. History. 
Drake—Making of New England. 
Making of Virginia. 
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6. Discovery of White Mountains. 
Drake—Making of New England. 
Hawthorne—Tales of the White Hills. 

(2) Virginia Colony—a thorough study. Compare 
and contrast Massachusetts and Virginia col- 
onies in religion, government, education, in- 
dustries, and systems of labor. A _ careful 
study of them as types and as furnishing con- 
ditions for the widely different and differing 
civilizations which developed in the North and 
in the South. Sketch maps. 

Reference: Montgomery—English History for account of 
James I., and for political and _ religious 
conditions in England. 

Channing—Student’s History. 
Fiske—Beginnings of New England Civil 
Government. 
Irving’s Washington. 
U. S. History. 
Drake—Making of New England. 
Making of Virginia. 
Hawthorne—Biographical Sketches. 
John Smith—Settlement of Virginia. 
Cooper—Leather Stocking Tales. 
Normal Fourth Reader. 

Study the following colonies more briefly, noting es- 
pecially the domestic life, political and religious cus- 
toms, industries, etc., of Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Maryland, New York, Connecticut, Georgia. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H. D. HERVEY, 





Malden, Mass. 

The manual training of the future will not be a 
subject strongly differentiated from what is now 
known as “regular work.” It will be, on the con- 
trary, a vital and vitalizing part of every kind of 
school activity. It will be made the handmaiden 
of every subject and so dovetailed and interrelated 
that the old distinction between headwork and 
handwork will utterly disappear. There can be no 
intelligent handwork which does not involve real 
thinking of the most valuable kind, though to the 
initiated it is all too well known that there may be, 
and too often is, a vast deal of lesson reciting in so- 
called regular work when there is no real thinking 
whatever. 

Before manual work of the true type can be 
given its rightful place in the schools, the general 
public must cease its idolatrous worship of the 
book. It must realize more keenly than it does at 
present that the race has advanced intellectually 
far more by doing things and thinking things out 
at first hand than by reading from the printed page 
of the deeds and thoughts of others. It must cease 
to exalt the glib reciter of empty words above the 
thoughtful, though perhaps less fluent, doer. It 
must learn that it is not so much the amount of 
time that a boy spends on a subject that counts as 
it is the motive which actuates him in his study, as 





There are no secrets from them (the boys), they know everything that befalls in the 
fire company, the merits of every engine and of every man at the brakes, how to work it, and 


are as swift to try their hand at every part; ... 


They are there only for fun, and 


not knowing that they are at school, in the court-house or the cattle show, quite as much 
and more than they were, an hour ago, in the arithmetic class, —Emerson, 
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it is the closeness of the connection between the 
subject and the present interest, the real life of the 
pupil. It must discard the outworn and exploded 
notion about the training of the faculties of the 
mind and the storing up of a supply of mental dis- 
cipline which the pupil is supposed to need at some 
future time when the real business of life is to be- 
gin, and grasp the truer idea that the real business 
of life begins at the moment of birth, and that the 
only effective and worthy training is that which 
values each stage of growth for its own transcen- 
dent worth and enables each child to realize most 
completely at each step all his possibilities. 

The school must win a far larger share of the real 
interest, the real energy, and the real life of the 
pupil. It must meet children on their level first if 
it is to draw them to its higher level. 

To do this the school must enlarge its vision. It 
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must see that the cutting and the fitting of a dress, 
for instance, is as dignified and as appropriate an 
exercise for the schoolroom as is the demonstra- 
tion of a proposition in geometry. It must realize 
that it is a far more appropriate exercise for many, 
since, while it secures the same intellectual train- 
ing, it has vastly more meaning for the pupil and 
can be put to immediate practical use. It must see 
that instruction in cooking is as proper for the 
school and as educative as is instruction in chem- 
istry, with the added advantage of standing much 
nearer to the life and the immediate need of the pu- 
pil. When this larger and truer conception of the 
function of the school has been fully grasped, it 
will no longer be true, as it now is, that thousands 
of children leave school at fourteen years of age, 
not because they must go to work, but because the 
school fails utterly to met their need.—Report. 





MEMORIZING. 


O YET WE TRUST. 


O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shriveled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything; 
I ean but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
—_o——_- 


THE SWEETEST LIVES. 


The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 
Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells, 
The Book of Life the shining record tells, 
Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 
After its own life-working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad; 
A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich; 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 
—Elizabeth Browning. 


— Q-———_ 


Somewhat of goodness, something true, 
From sun and spirit shining through 
All faiths, all worlds, as through the dark 
Of ocean shines the lighthouse spark, 
Attest the presence everywhere, 
Of love and providential care. 
—Whittier. 


KEEP A-TRYING. 


Say, “I will!” and then stick to it— 
That’s the only way to do it. 

Don’t build up a while and then 
Tear the whole thing down again. 
Fix the goal you wish to gain, 
Then go at it heart and brain. 


—Selected. 
——————— 


“The skies may meet in sadness, 
The blustering winds may blow; 
But if our hearts are cheery 
There’s sunshine where we go.” 
—Qo——_ 
Things done well 
And with a care, exempt themselves from fear: 
Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be feared! Fast bind, fast find; 
A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. 
—Shakespeare. 
——_—_— 
But what you find in these rich days 
Depends on how you go about it; 
A glad heart helps poor eyes to see 
What brightest eyes can’t see without it. 
—Henrietta R. Bliot. 


——— 
Blessed are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. 


—Shakespeare. 
—o——_ 


Smile, once in a while, 
*"T will make your heart seem lighter; 
Smile, once in a while, 
*Twill make your pathway brighter. 
Life’s a mirror, if we smile 
Smiles come back to greet us; 
If we’re frowning all the while 
Frowns forever meet us. 
—Nixon Waterman. 
To be a gentleman does not depend on the tailor or the 
toilet. Good clothes are not good habits. A gentle- 
man is just a GENTLE man, no more, no less; a dia 
mond polished that was just a diamond in the rough. 
—Bishop Doane. 
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RESCUING RASCALS.—(VIL.) 


The reform which has followed closely upon 
that of institutions is with the courts. It is not 
quite clear how frankly it is permissible to speak 
about the misdeeds of the courts in their relation 
to children. The erring must be in withholding 
truth rather than exposing the facts. , 

There have always been exceptions, but the gen- 
eral statement is entirely within bounds that the 
criminal court has never had the faintest suspicion 
of any mission to rescue rascals. ‘There is no 
darker page in American history, probably, than 
that of the criminal court in its dealing with way- 
ward children. In Massachusetts, where justice 
and mercy have been supposed to have the best 
of records, the state of affairs was beyond belief 
when some of, the judges and at least one court 
officer virulently, if not maliciously, opposed the 
movement for a juvenile court, and scarcely a week 
has passed since in which some inhuman being 
has not, anonymously or over an_ unheard-ot 
name, pleaded in some ‘People’s Column” for a 
return to the barbarism of two years ago. ‘There 
are evidently some persons even in Massachusetts 
who think the courts should enthrone inhumanity. 

Sometimes the facts must be given the public, 
but that can only be under legal advice, so as to 
be sure of one’s rights in revealing conditions. 

There is at least one schoolmaster, as 1 chance 
to know, who pleads for a return to savage 
methods by the courts, a man who believes that it 
is a beautiful sight to see a wayward girl, even, 
ticketed fot perdition under a Scarlet Letter brand, 
as it were. Suftice it to say that any one who 
could enjoy the horrible court conditions of 200 
years ago has no place among rascal rescuers in 


the twentieth century. 
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When was there ever a nobler movement 
among the sons of men since Jesus walked the 
streets of the Sacred City, since he wrote of the 
misdeeds of an erring one in the sand, since he 
said, “Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not,’ than is to be seen to-day in 
a skilfully administered juvenile court, where the 
crimina! judge is set aside for one with a spirit to 
rescue? 

When was there ever 
through the shifting of words than when “delin- 
quent” and “wayward” supplanted ‘‘criminal’’? 
the only appeal for mercy that misguided lovers 
of tyrannical and brutal court methods can make 
is that they thought that the juvenile court was to 
stand for soft words, easy-going treatment, weak- 
handed control. ‘That may do as an apology; it 
is no excuse. ‘The juvenile court stands for firm- 
ness and force, for poise and power. 

Lhe criminal methods are weak because hasty, 
vicious because vague, unjust because unintelli- 


a greater achievement 


gent. 

A boy’s case in a criminal court is disposed oi 
in three minutes. The court officer, hand in glove 
with the judge day by day, an expert prosecutor, 
pleads for conviction, and produces a witness or 
two. ‘here is no lawyer on the other side, there 
is nO cross-questioning of the witness, there is no 
testimony for the boy, and he is convicted and 
fined at lightning speed, and as the boy has no 
money for his fine, he is often hustled off to jail 
until his impoverished mother can earn the money, 
or until pay day ior the father. 

Lalk of justice to a boy in a criminal court! 
Well, it is not safe to particularize, as 1 could 
easily do. Never shall 1 forget hearing an older 
sister say: “(Court of injustice! 1 knew of courts 
only from the “Merchant of Venice’ until my little 
brother was there!” Her eyes snapped fire, and 
her voice was that of an anarchist. 1 had known 
her only as a bright girl who had gone through the 
clementary school, and then went to work to help 
She had always been cheery, hope- 
under family burdens. 


the iamily. 
iul, light-hearted, 
Now she was a terror with “Court of injustice!” 
as her watchword, and in that case there was no 
No time was taken 


even 


question as to the injustice. 
to learn the facts. 

Il nave seen a juvenile court judge sit for an 
hour and three-quarters on a case after the one 
who brought the charge had withdrawn it. 

4\ juvenile court judge takes all the time needed 
to find out all the facts and the relation of these 
partics to each other and to the case. He looks 
upon every accused boy as offering an opportunity 
to learn a lot about the underworld, and he im- 
proves the opportunity. 

very rascal’s rascality is ferreted out to the 
last avenue of vice, and then he is to be rescued at 
any cost. <A criminal judge deals with crimes, a 
juvenile court deals with the possibility of rescue. 
{he criminal court brands a lad for life. The 
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juvenile court gives him a chart and compass for 
a safe voyage and a welcome harbor. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—(XIV.) 
THE PIVOTAL PERIOD.— VII.) 
THE SEVENTH GRADE,—(II.) 

There must be earnest, vivacious review of all 
authentical for establishimg accuracy 
and increasing rapidity. Larger numbers and 
ionger columns should be used. Ordinarily one 
period a week is adequate, a second being used for 
extended application in business and commercial 
arithmetic, and a third in teaching how to face and 
solve problems. 

If more time is needed, it must be taken, for in 
the seventh grade accuracy and rapidity in proc- 
esses should be established beyond question, 
everything in denominate number, interest, per- 
centage, and commercial papers should be taught 
with much completeness, while all classes of prob- 
lems should be considered with care and their so- 
lution taught with much skill. Waste no valuable 
time, but take all that is necessary for this essential] 
work, 

This is the geography year. In the fifth year 
much was learned; all initial essentials were well 
nixed in mind, not in detail, but in a large way. 
The pupils know the continents and oceans; 
world-important rivers and seas, gulfs and bays; 
the counties and states of the world; the world 
cities and all the large world interests. 

In the sixth grade they learned about the peo- 
ples of the world in their romantic and fascinating 
relations, customs, and habits; now they grapple 
with the whole subject in serious earnestness, in- 
dustrially, commercially, and politically. 

In brief, they are to master two mighty features 
of life; first, America’s relation to the rest of the 
world and the rest of the world’s relation to us; 
and secondly, the relation of each important sec- 
tion of the United States and Canada to every 
other section. 

The teacher who cannot make this as fascinating 
as a game does not know her business, or, as Wil- 
liam Hawley Smith would say, “is not on to her 
job.” 





processes 


Here is a chance for true greatness on the 
part of the teacher. 

This is also the grammar year and the literature 
grade. There were the essentials of grammar in 
the fourth and fifth grades, and much of the read- 
ing cf masterpieces adapted to them. ‘These were 
both largely suspended in the sixth grade, but we 
come back to them now with a new sense of the 
importance of grammar and a new zest for litera- 
ture. 

Grammar now means earnest constructive 
effort, the writing in clear, interesting, and vigor- 
cus English of something that the pupils really 
have to say. 

All the “chicken-feed English” should have been 
taught by the end of the fifth grade. All “‘lan- 
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guage lesson” work should have been done then. 
Now they should have something to write, and 
they should write it, taking all the time they desire 
and need for the serious efforts, while they write 
a bright, clean-cut, or vigorous paragraph on some 
subject daily. 

In literature everything should be from the pen 
of a master. You seek not the interest so much 
as the purpose of the child, and patridtism and 
peace should play an interesting part. 

Now the industrial arts are also an essential 
feature,—domestic science of all kinds for girls, 
and manual training of any kind for the boys. 
Neither is likely to be overdone. Much of it 
should be done out of school hours and much of it 
at home. Something is wrong somewhere if a 
boy can have wood work at school without having 
a box of tools at home. 

With adequate variety, it is practically impos- 
sible to overwork seventh-grade pupils. They 
need to feel the pressure, so that they will not 
have time or disposition to be foolish outside oi 
school. In this grade variety is important. Uni- 
formity is not essential. 

If a child takes to music and gets definite results 
at home, give him credit for it in school. Ii a girl 
is learning any kind of domestic science work at 
home, and is giving time and skilful attention to 
it, give her credit. Link to the schoo] all study, 
all earnest work out of school. 
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SENSE ON PENSIONS. 


The Boston Herald has this notable editorial ;: 
“The present scale of salaries to teachers in the 
primary and secondary schools of this country 
does not harmonize well with America’s reputa- 
tion for generosity and exceptional interest in edu- 
cation. Underpayment is contributing to the 
movement which is going on for closer organiza- 
tion of teachers and a class movement for higher 
pay. In one city, Chicago, it has led to federation 
with trade unionists. 





Those citizens who, either 
on the score of principle or for economy’s sake, 
dread any setting up of a system of civil pensions 
in this country can best prevent it, in the case of 
teachers in the public schools, by making it pos- 
sible for more teachers to provide their own in- 
come in old age. This calls for a higher living 
wage during their prime than most of them are 
getting now. As a profession, the teaching one 
has been very self-respecting and self-denying. It 
will not readily shift from the basis of individual- 
ism to anything approaching Socialism. On the 
ether hand, it forced to act in self-protection, along 
new lines, its intelligence and social influence are 
such that whatever choice is made will be unusu- 
ally influential in society at large. Self-interest, 
therefore, dictates that the tax-payer who wishes 
to avoid a pension system for teachers should 
stand for a policy of adequate payment while the 
teacher is serviceable.” 
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CO-EDUCATION. 


We print elsewhere the conviction of President 
Frederick W. Hamilton of Tufts College on co- 
education, the expression of which is sure to 
grieve many friends of higher education, as well 
as delight some friends of Tufts College. Inti- 
mately acquainted with Tufts College as I have 
been for a third of a century, this utterance of its 
newly-elected president is interesting. 

It is not surprising that the man president and 
man faculty should dislike to see Tufts lose its 
man classic element, and I have no disposition to 
enter into a discussion of the situation, though, 
with a somewhat intimate personal acquaintance 
with nearly 100 of the colleges and universities oi 
the country, I have a suspicion, if not a convic- 
tion, on the situation. All that I care to say here 
is that there is no way to know that the liberal 
arts at Tufts would thrive if the women were seg- 
regated, while it is probable that the women would 
not go there if they were segregated. It is rea- 
sonably sure that they would lose the women. It 
is not sure that they would gain the classic men. 


—~ 
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EXTERNAL VS. EXTENSION COURSES. 


President Dabney of the University of Cincin- 
nati is making a highly important move when he 
offers the teachers of the city, and other aspiring 
persons, the choice of external courses, not exten- 
sion courses. They are virtually the real thing. 
The work given is of university quality. It is 
not a question of lectures, with examinations, but 
dead-in-earnest study and class work, for which 
adequate credit is given in due time. Fully one- 
third of the teachers did good work in these ex- 
ternal courses last year, and even more are en- 
listed in this effort this year. Of course, these 
external courses are not available except to those 
within easy reach of a university, while the exten- 
sion courses can be carried far and wide. Each 
has its use, but the coming of the external courses 
marks an epoch in broadening high educational 
opportunities. 
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BROWN’S NOBLE DEPARTURE. 


Brown University is leading in a notable move- 
ment. She is putting her equipment and re- 
sources at the service of the miscellaneous public 
in royal fashion. Eight courses are offered this 
year under fully-equipped professors. These are 
on the solar system, English composition, Shakes- 
peare, French drama, German, Greek literature, 
the American Revolution, and in physical train- 
ing. This is for the first half of the year. A sec- 
ond course will be given later. 

Registration is open to all who wish to be pres- 
ent as hearers, or to pursue the subject as students. 
On the completion of the course, certificates will 
be issued to those who have done the work as- 
signed in connection with the course, and have 
passed the examination held at the end of the 
course. Doing the assigned work and passing the 
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examination is optional. Each extension course 
of ten lectures or other exercises is regarded by 
the university as the equivalent of one-half of a 
regular three-hour course for one term, and is ac- 
cepted by the university in fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degrees of A. B., Ph.B., and 
A. M., subject to such regulations respecting en- 
trance requirements and prescribed courses as 
govern régularly enrolled candidates for the re- 
spective degrees. For the A. M. degree, such 
credit may not exceed in amount two-fifths of the 
requirement. 
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THERE’S A DIFFERENCE. 


Cleveland has eliminated politics from her 
schools, and has enthroned merit in promotion 
without a ripple of excitement. How easy when 
it is easy! But then, Cleveland has several con- 
ditions that some oiher cities have not, and she 
has not several conditions that some other cities 
have. It is to the honor of Cleveland, all the 
same. 


_——~ * 4<e 
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New Jersey is making unprecedented strides in 
all phases of educational progress. State Super- 
intendent C. J. Baxter is making a record that will 
“write large” in the educational history of the 
state. 

Cincinnati is to make its new Hughes high 
school a fully-equipped industrial arts school. It 
is to cost more than half a million dollars. 


Cleveland’s committees for the N. E. A. are 
composed of the leading young business and pro- 
fessional men of the city. 

There is no multi-millionaire in America to-day 
who is as highly or as universally esteemed as 
is Jacob Riis. 

A set of Ruskin’s works is to be so bound as to 
sell for $100,000, and a Chicago woman is to be 
the buyer. 

Isn't it a healthy sign that even the United 
States cannot get soldiers for its army in times of 
peace? 

Fortunate the teacher whose schoolhouse is an 
educational centre for the community. 

Help the crusade for school playgrounds any 
time, every time, all the time. 

Oklahoma is putting education and morality at 
the front heroically. 

A teacher who is revengeful toward an adult 
will be toward a child. 

No one can make you fail, in a true sense, but 
yourself. 

Alabama’s educational strides are highly credit- 
able. 


Put Gunckel’s “Boyville” in your school library. 


College endowments are booming. 
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THE WEEK 


THE FINANCIAL FLURRY. 


The financial flurry in New York, with the at- 
tendant, but less important, manifestations of strin- 
gency in other money centres, continues to fill 
large space in the papers, but it is the general im- 
pression that the worst has been passed, and that 
steadier conditions will soon prevail. One signifi- 
cant fact is the rush of business in those brokerage 
houses which deal especially in small orders and 
whose business represents real investment rather 
than speculation. These offices are working night 
and day and are advertising for additional clerks to 
help them to keep up with the buying orders which 
pour in upon them. This shows that the small in- 
vestors are becoming awake to the opportunities 
which the present situation offers for bargain 
prices in the best stocks. 


SIGNS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


This small-lot buying, which has already broken 
all previous records in volume, is a highly encour- 
aging symptom, for it promotes a rally in prices 
in the general share market and with that a re-es- 
tablishment of confidence. The large relief given 
by Secretary Cortelyou in the deposit of govern- 
ment funds, the prompt and energetic action of Mr. 
Morgan and his associates in anticipating interest 
payments and bringing in large supplies of ready 
money when it was most needed, the engagement 
of large gold supplies from abroad, and the tem- 
porary substitution of clearing house certificates 
for currency, not only by the New York banks, 
but by those of other cities, have done a great deal 
to minimize and circumscribe the evil consequences 
of the financial disturbance. 


THE TELEGRAPHERS’ STRIKE. 


The telegraphers’ strike has collapsed, and the 
men who left their keys so hastily are seeking their 
old positions, with varied success. The companies 
are picking and choosing from their old men, 
and, naturally enough, are not discriminating in 
favor of those who have given them the most trou- 
ble. President Small of the Telegraphers’ Union 
has declared the strike off, but as he has been dis- 
credited and practically deposed by his followers, 
his orders do not signify much. But the strike 
has simply broken to pieces. It was an ill-advised 
and unjustifiable movement, which was virtually 
forced upon the national organization by the hot- 
headed precipitancy of certain of the locals. It 
never had the public sympathy, and public sym- 
pathy is a factor which counts mightily in strikes. 


RAILROADS AND THE STATES. 


The questions at issue regarding rates between 
the railroads and certain of the southern states, in 
which somewhat drastic legislation has been en- 
acted, are in a fair way to adjustment through con- 
ferences between the governors of the states of 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia. 
This is better than litigation, and far better than 
any conflict of action between the state and federal 
courts. The laws in the states referred to vary 
somewhat in their provisions, but they are near 
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IN REVIEW. 


enough alike to be easily capable of being brought 
into harmony through the common action of gov- 
ernors and legislatures. It is not for the interest 
of the railroads to antagonize -the communities 
upon which they depend for traffic, neither is it for 
the interest of the states to enact and enforce 
measures at all savoring of confiscation. It should 
be practicable to find a solution of the troubles. 


AGAIN THE TERRORISTS. 


One of the most daring assassinations ever per- 
petrated in Russia was that of General Maximoff- 
sky, the director of the department of prisons of 
the ministry of the interior, who was shot and 
killed by a young girl in his official reception room 
at St. Petersburg October 28. The assassin was 
on the police list as a suspect, and her portrait was 
in their hands, yet she was able to wait her turn 
for hours unobserved in the general’s anteroom, 
while one person after another was admitted to 
see him,-and when she was admitted, she did her 
work instantly and effectually, firing six shots at 
him. After she was seized it was found that she 
had in her corsage thirteen pounds of a high ex- 
plosive, with which, if she had not been so quickly 
bound, she had meant to wreck the headquarters 
of the secret police. She had been told off by the 
flying section of the Social Revolutionists to put 
out of the way the official who, more than all others, 
was responsible for the cruelties visited upon politi- 
cal prisoners, and she did her work with desperate 
courage. She was tried the next day, and hung a 
few days later. 

A STRICKEN KING. 

If reports from Madrid are true a melancholy 
prospect lies before the young king of Spain. His 
father died from consumption, and symptoms of 
the dread malady have manifested themselves in 
him. It is only about a year and a half since the 
world was shocked by the attempt of the anar- 
chists to kill the young king and his bride on their 
wedding day; and but a few months since the 
young pair were rejoicing over the birth of an heir. 
Alfonso has practiced athletics and has been much 
in the open air, in his desire to avert the disease, 
but its manifestations are reported to be unmis- 
takable. He has recently submitted to an opera- 
tion in the throat, to check the progress of the 
disease, and his visit to London, which he is mak- 
ing incognito, is understood to be in part for the 
purpose of consulting a specialist. 

NOW ENTER ABYSSINIA. 


Abyssinia is the latest country to make a move- 
ment toward the recasting of its institutions after 
the mould of modern civilization. The Emperor 
Menelek, king of kings and lord of lords, and all 
the rest of it, has issued a decree providing for the 
formation of a cabinet after European models. 
Nothing is said of a parliament as yet; that may 
well wait until Abyssinian public opinion, if there 
is any, has had time to acquaint itself with the 
change already made. Hitherto, the government 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR DULL PUPILS. 
BY MRS. MARGARET CUTTING, PHILADELPHIA. 


When a child fails to be promoted at the end of 
a school year, it is high time for the intelligent par- 
ent to inquire why; not to blame the teacher; not 
to blame the child, and scold him for inattention, 
stupidity, etc. Children feel this keenly. Only a 
short time ago a boy of my acquaintance, who is 
thirteen years old and in the third grade, flung his 
arms around his mother’s neck, and begged her 
“to pray to God that he might be made like other 
boys.” 

You can imagine that mother’s feelings when 
she recalled the fact that she and his teachers had 
persistently chided him, called him bad, and had 
finally sent him to a school for incorrigible boys. 
Fortunately the principal recognized this as a 
case of retarded mental development, requiring 
special care, so he was placed in a class of fifteen 
backward boys, where he now does the work of 
one year (public school work) in two years, with 
children who take the same amount of time—a 
very different thing from going over the same work 
two or three times, while the rest of the class pass 
on at the end of one year. That boy is a much 
more tractable boy now, and we have the greatest 
sympathy for him. 

Parents, I beg of you, sympathize with your dull 
child instead of chiding him. When your child 
fails of promotion consult the teacher, have a doc- 
tor examine him, find out why that child failed. 
This may be the crucial moment, when the whole 
after life of that child is determined. 

The importance of looking into the cause of 
backwardness at the age of six or seven cannot be 
overestimated, as every year makes it harder to 
overcome the difficulty. An adult who suffers 
with a cold in the head thinks a week quite 
enough, and finds himself during that time too 





stupid to do much thinking, while at the same time , 


his unfortunate child has perhaps been suffering 
for months or years witha nasal obstruction that 
is dulling his mind and keeping him back in his 
studies. This child is probably a mouth breather. 
Notice if he sleeps with his mouth open; if he 
does, find out why at once, and have it remedied. 

1. when you have done all these things, and a 
second time your child is not promoted, you may 
be sure that he needs more attention than he can 
get in a class of from fifty to one hundred children. 
For children like this, backward classes have been 
established by the board of education, where back- 
ward children may be assisted in every way. 

Why not place this child in a special school 
where it will have special care? Have you not 
noticed how hard it is for some of these children 
to make their hands do what their heads tell them 
to do? In special schools this is overcome by 
manual training. This is a privilege that the ele- 
mentary schools do not have. 

Backward children need careful attention in re- 
gard to diet, hours of sleep, bathing, etc. A child 
who gets up too late to eat his breakfast is in no 
condition to do good mental work: besides going 
late into a class partly through its work makes 
most children nervous, and prevents their getting 
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any benefit from that lesson, and it may be the 


very lesson they need most. The writer does not 
have in mind idiotic or imbecile children, but chil- 
dren who are capable, with proper care, of doing 
regular school work, taking two or three times as 
long to do it as would be required in the regular 
school—thoSe who may become self-supporting, 
but who, if neglected in their early school days, will 
only degenerate and be a charge and a menace to 
the community in which they live. 
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THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY. 


BY FLORENCE M. 
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BECK. 


All intermediate and grammar school grades 
should be supplied with a copy of an unabridged 
dictionary, while every pupil should own a smaller 
one and be taught to use it so constantly that he 
will consider it a necessary part of his school equip- 
ment. 

In fourth and fifth grades the children should 
learn that the dictionary will give them the mean- 
ing of new words or a new meaning to familiar 
words and decide for them the important questions 
of pronunciation and spelling. 

They must receive early drill in finding words. 
This is not an easy task for the struggling child. 
Drill on alphabetical order backward and forward 
by varied questions: Does L come before or after 
U, N, H,O, Y? In which half of the alphabet will 
be found J, O, M, E? Such tests often repeated 
familiarize the child with alphabetical order. 

A more difficult study of alphabetical arrange- 
ment presents itself in locating the word on the 
page. The child with a limited knowledge when 
sent to look up the word track finds the ta’s, and 
lets his eye rest upon tack, tacker, tacket, etc., in 
his likely-to-be-vain search. 

Now he needs the guidance of a patient teacher. 
The fuller alphabetical order is new and therefore 
difficult. The word which he wants begins with 
tr. Let him pass over te, ti, to tr, and then to tra, 
and so on slowly down the column to track. 

This all seems very simple to the teacher and 
sometimes appears like absolute dullness on the 
part of the pupil, but it is not learned by intuition. 

Exercises should be given in finding given words 
in the dictionary as rapidly as possible and also in 
arranging alphabetically a list of words and names. 
These lessons may seem superfluous, but it is due 
to their neglect that so much time is wasted in 
searching for a given subject in the index of a 
book. 

The next series of 
nunciation. 


lessons must be upon pro- 
The pupil must learn how to pro- 
nounce the separate syllables into which the words 
are divided and how to interpret the diacritical 
marks. 

Many words are mastered for all time as soon as 
the art of syllabification is learned, and this art is 
not a minor matter as it may appear at first sight. 
A correct dividing into syllables and naming of 
these syllables means correct pronunciation. 

The search for and mastery of the proper defini- 
tion has in it the virtue of a language lesson. _ If 
the pupil knows the parts of speech the various 
uses of words are made plain to him, and he intelli- 
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gently follows the list which gives the word as noun, 
verb, and adjective until he finds what he is after. 
He pauses to select between several different 
meanings, and by careful study, including an ex- 
amination of illustrative quotations given, he be- 
comes master of the word for which he sought. 
Much more remains for the advanced student in 
the root meanings and history of words. 

To the body of the dictionary are added several 
appendixes of inestimable value. A list of noted 
names of fiction forms a volume in itself. It con- 
tains also familiar pseudonyms, surnames bestowed 
upon prominent men, etc. Its object is to explain 
allusions which occur in modern standard litera- 
ture. A pronouncing gazetteer “aims to answer 
concisely the main questions that may be asked 
about any of the leading titles in modern geogra- 
phy.” 

The more advanced pupil should make a careful 
study of the arrangement—the title, introduction, 
preface, keys to pronunciation, rules for spelling 
and appendixes—before he is ready to use this tool 
with proficiency. 

The following questions are appended as an ex- 
ample of a dictionary exercise based upon Web- 
ster’s international dictionary. These exercises 
may be prepared by any teacher. The value lies 
not so much in the information gained by the 
answers to the questions as in the knowledge of 
where to look for certain facts. 

A DICTIONARY EXERCISE, 

1. What is the meaning and origin of the popu- 
lar expression, ‘““‘Hobson’s choice’? 

2. What is the metric equivalent of one foot, 
one gallon, one square yard? 

3. Why was Sir Walter Scott called the “Wiz- 
ard of the North”? 

4. Who was Robin Goodfellow? 

5. To what famous American statesman 
given the sobriquet “‘Mill-boy of the slashes”? 

6. Who were the following: Dido? Zeus? 
Hebe? Ulysses? Abt? Agassiz? 

7. Find a short account of the Missouri Com- 
promise. The Omnibus Bill. 

8. How high is Pike’s Peak? 

9. Which spelling is preferable, traveller or 
traveler? Give the rule which applies. 

10. What are the original and* the applied 
meanings of Fidus Achates? 

0+. 9-0 -0-@-¢-—$____— 
TWENTY-FIVE WAYS OF SAYING THE SAME 


THING. 

Perhaps there is no single line of poetry in the Eng- 
lish language that will admit of the transposition of its 
wording without affecting the sense equally with the 
following well-known and beautiful picture line of Gray, 
taken from his “Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard.” It shows twenty-five different readings, all 
nearly equally beautiful and each expressing the poet's 
original thought:— 


was 


The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 
The weary plowman plods his homeward way. 
The plowman, weary, plods his homeward way. 
His homeward way the weary plowman plods. 
His homeward way the plowman, weary, plods. 
The weary plowman homeward plods his way. 
The plowman, weary, homeward plods his way. 
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His way the weary plowman homeward plods. 
His way the plowman, weary, homeward plods. 
His way the plowman homeward, weary, plods. 
His homeward weary way the plowman plods. 
Weary, the plowman homeward plods his way. 
Weary, the plowman plods his homeward way. 
Homeward, his way the weary plowman plods. 
Homeward, his way the plowman weary plods. 
Homeward, his weary way the plowman plods. 
The plowman, homeward, weary plods his way. 
His weary way, the plowman homeward plods. 
His weary way, the homeward plowman plods. 
Homeward, the plowman plods his weary way. 
Homeward, the weary plowman plods his way. 
The plowman, weary, his way homeward plods. 
The plowman plods his weary homeward way. 
Weary, the plowman his homeward way plods. 
Weary, his homeward way the plowman plods. 
—September “Scrap Book.” 


The above appeared in the Journal of Education a few 
weeks ago. It is an interesting study in English, but 
doesn’t exhaust the number of possible ways of stating 
it. Is it worth while to secure them all, and will the 
Journal print them? 

Gy i.e. 

Yes, we shall be pleased to print twenty-five other 

ways, more or less. Send them along.—Editor. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF STATE UNIVERSITIES. 

Charter College Attendance 

Granted. Opened. 1905-06. 
pS er ee -- 1820 1831 887 
DEMS. cede «cn0tens Shek 1885 1891 226 
AEZARGOS 0:04 00 cjontinhetels 1871 1872 1,528 
Calsernia »:s» -ic0ss+bneeae6 1868 1869 2519 
CORE, «.cnusic etheeseee 1861 1877 743 
Le ae, ek 1785 1801 408 
Se. 5 oie didn bt eel 1889 1892 310 
DRE of x. a:500 0 derteteih eae 1867 1868 4,074 
Msc ak nien-4.0tesket oo 1820 1824 1,684 
LONE 0.040 oncsa'a en dbs 1847 1855 1,815 
PMOOS..: s v:0:1s «den WE Eha 1863 1866 1,706 
LADERA... cnaxosedb died 1855 1861 *400 
rrr. | ae 1865 1867 637 
DEIR, 0:0 cnend pense 1837 1841 4,571 
eS eee sbleoe BDA 1869 1,299 
MIRON: i 0 s'2.0'0: 0c bale & 1844 1848 361 
eer a 1839 1841 2.139 
Momteneé ..«'00« «0 s#oba be 1893 1895 289 
ee, ee ee 1869 1871 2.914 
WOVEGRikis dds soe 0deesaeen 1873 LSS6 *392 
New Mexico.......... 2+» 1889 1892 8) 
North Carolina... ..seses 1789 1795 68) 
North DABOGR. .« u-00s'e wis 1883 1884 733 
CRS oe 6 Sine ace ww Saeed 1804 1809 1,272 
CNONNR Soa doncecawens 1892 antic 60) 
a oe ee 1872 1876 3385 
South Carolina.......... 1801 1805 *225 
South DAKOGMs «six s<0snn% 1862 1882 381 
"TOORERG i 0 540-00 40s 0050 1794 she ed 729 
TES Js bai das pies > saa S 1881 1883 1,991 
Pesci vatashin nee 1850 1867 1184 
VE 4 ai hisses te aeaie’:s 1819 1825 +660 
po eee 1861 1862 1,035 
West -Vimeinid.. «ce dewces 1868 wre 1,422 
[jl =e 1848 1849 1,503 
fo RES Ee: 1886 1887 241 

* 1903. 71904. 





Light raindrops fall and wrinkle the sea, 
Then vanish and die utterly: 

We would not know the raindrops fell 
If the round sea-wrinkles did not tell. 


So a soul comes down and wrinkles life, 

Then vanishes in the flesh-sea strife; 

One might not know the soul had place, 

Were’t not for the wrinkles on life’s face, 
~—Sidney Lanier. 
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LIFE IN THE HOMERIC AGE. By Thomas Day 
Seymour, Yale University. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Cloth. 702 pp. Price, in box, $4.00 
net. 
There is greater scholarly interest in the life and liter- 

ature of Greece than of any other country, and in no 

period of Greek life is the interest as great as in the 

Homeric age. Heretofore American scholarship has not 

played a conspicuous part in a masterly treatment of 

that period, but Professor Seymour compares favorably 
with Andrew Lang's “Homer and His Age,” which came 
out after “Life in the Homeric Age” had gone to the 
wig Raps these two books are the best of their class 
for a third of a century, which means that they are the 
best written in the light of the latest discussions. For 
the first time Americans do not need to go to England 
to study Homeric life from the philological standpoint, 
and in this phase of the study English scholars will sit 
at the feet of Yale. Those who know what this signifies 
will highly appreciate the honor that comes to America 
in the appearance of this masterly work. Nor is this all. 

Professor Seymour was a Western boy, a native of Ohio, 

educated at Western Reserve College, and a professor 

in that institution for eight years, and selected by Yale 
because of his eminent Greek scholarship as developed 


and revealed in the West. The significance of this is 
not easily appreciated except by those who know how 
little Old England, or even New England, credits the 


West with such possibilities of eminent scholarship, 
Think of the years of study behind the production of 
such a treatise. Professor Seymour is sixty years of 
age. He has taught Greek for thirty-six years; has been 
a devout student of Homer for more than forty years; 
has been officially identified with the world’s most no- 
table classical societies for twenty years, and has been 
publishing eminently valuable works in Greek for 
twenty-five years. “Life in the Homeric Age” therefore 
is the culmination of many years of notable work in the 
classics. It will be well for England to take notice that 
such a book has come out of America and for the eastern 
United States to take notice that it is from the pen of a 
man born and educated beyond the Alleghanies. This is 
a philological rather than an archaeological study. From 
the poet’s language Professor Seymour has sought to 
know what was in the poet’s mind. This is the first at- 


tempt of the kind for more than a generation. In the 
past the great studies have been archaeological rather 
than philological. This work, taken with Andrew 


Lang’s “Homer and His Age.” will give one the latest 
fruits of research and a graphic view of the Greeks of 
that noble age. Among the topics the most interesting 
are upon “The Homeric State.” “Women and the Fam- 
ily,” “Education and Recreation,” “Dress and Decora- 
tion.” “House and Furniture,’ “Homeric Food,” ‘“Ho- 
meric Property.” “Olympus and the Gods,” “Hades and 
His Realm,” “Temples, Worship, and Divination,” and 
“The Troad.” ‘The chapter on “Hades” is sure to attract 
the greatest popular attention, since he emphasizes the 
fact that Hades was a person and not a place. The 
realm of Hades lies beneath the earth. Hades was gate- 
keeper to his realm. This chapter is of intense interest, 
although the theme would searcely be supposed to be at- 
tractive. 

RHYMES AND STORIES. By J. S. Lansing and Mar- 
ion Florence Lansing. Illustrated by Charles Cope- 
land. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. (4%%X7). 
“Rhymes and Stories” is the first volume of an intended 

series under the general title, “The Open Road Library 

of Juvenile Literature.”’ The series will provide a con- 
secutive course of reading embracing the lines of chil- 
dren’s interests and the requirement for their mental 
equipment. Fairy and folk lore, myth and legend, his- 
tory end story, exploration and invention, nature and sci- 
ence, travel and biography, are drawn upon for material. 

Half this volume is given to familiar rhymes, many of 

which have met the ear of the child before he was ready 

for reading. For longer stories there are the simplest 
kinds of nonsense tales, such as “Simple Simon,’ and 
the cumulative stories, like “The Old Woman and Her 

Pig.” With these have been combined the easiest drolls, 

or comic anecdotes, represented by “Lazy Jack,” and 

such nursery tales as “The Three Bears.”’ These stores 
are the products of folklore nearest to the people, and 
are in their colloquial language. They reflect the sim- 
ple English humor which is not to be found to such a de- 
gree in the child literature of any other race. In this 
lies their value, as well as their charm. The language 
and the style are of a kind which is natural to the child. 
and his vocabulary and formation of sentences are un- 


-A FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
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consciously modeled upon them. It has been noticed 
that children in retelling their stories repeat these old 
English tales almost word for word, while they are more 
likely to change the style of those written by the skilled 
story-teller. The book owes much of its charm to the 
happy interpretations of Mr., Copeland. 





By Professor William Gard- 
ner Hale, University of Chicago. Chicago: Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Grover. Cloth. 354 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This is a beginner’s Latin book. This the author 

keeps in full view. It is a definite preparation for read- 

ing Caesar. There are 961 words in its total vocabulary, 
and ninety-one per cent. of them are Caesarian. Also it 
was—to use the author’s own phrase as to the orig'n of 
the book—‘“‘made in the classroom.” It is a register cf 
the methods employed by the author to make Latin plain 
to his beginners’ classes. It is an admirably planned 

book from cover to cover. It treats the Latin not as a 

dead language, a tongue of ancients, but as a living and 

growing language, and this appeals to the interest of the 
pupils. Exercises for translation of English to Lat'n 
abound, illuminative notes are frequent, and’a T atin- 

English and an English-Latin vocabulary are each given 

a place. 

LITERATURE. By Robert Aris 
Willmott. With introduction by Cranston Metcalfe, 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 240 pp. 

It is a high compliment that is paid Willmott that 
sixty years after the first edition and long after his 
death a book of his essays should be _ republished in 
America: that there should be more American admirers 
of his discriminating paragraphs than there were in his 
own day. It has been well said that all authors of note 
are in one of two classes. First, those who are read by 
everybody for a short time and thereafter are read by 
nobody: second, those who are read by somebody for all 
time. Willmott is of this latter class, and the best testi- 
mony to this fact is the way in which this book is ad- 
mired. It is a favor to the American lovers of litera- 
ture that this charming book has been given the public 
once more. These paragraphs are more delicious to-day 
than those of the most favored modern essayist. There 
are twenty-seven brief essays on all sorts of pleasures 
of literature. 


PLEASURES OF 


HORACE MANN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYS- 
TEM OF THE UNITED STATES. By Gabriel Com- 
payre. Pioneers in Education Series. Translated by 
Mary D. Frost. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Cloth. 135 pp. Price, 90 cents net; postage, 10 cents. 
One needs to read a book like this, in which the most 

intelligent European educational scholar writes of the 

best known and most-written-about American schoo] 
man, to appreciate how impossible it is for the best or 
them to understand affairs over here. The second sen- 
tence is symptomatic. “Appointed, secretary of the Pos 
ton board of education, to reorganize the sehool system 
of Massachusetts.” ete. Mr. Mann never had anything 
to do with the Boston schools or with its board of edu- 
cation officially. The idea of a secretary being chosen 
bv the Boston board to reorganize the Massachusetts 
school system is as absurd as anything could be to us, 
but Boston and Massachusetts mean little to the greatest 
educational scholar in Europe. Again, on the second 
page he says*Mr. Mann’s achievement was “an actual 
creation. a new and almost final organization of the 
system of public education, as the United States has 
maintained and developed it, for over half a century. 

Foston-—Massachusetts—the United States—are queerly 

mixed in his mind. This may not be strange, but it 

shows how little any man in Europe really knows cf 
educational affairs in this country. It is true that ulti- 


mately the schools in several states have taken some 
shape from his great work, but he was not a man to 
create a system. “He created a school system, savs 


Compayre. That was the one thing he did not do, the 
one thing that he could not have done. There was a 
state board of education created in Massachusetts. and 
credit may be given him for its creation by a_ sort of 
poetic license, but only one other state in the Union ever 
had anything of the kind. That was the only trace of a 
“system” created by him. Repeatedly he speaks of the 
Massachusetts state board of education as the “Boston 
board.” “Secretary of the Boston board” is his usual 
designation. Referring to the famous controversy, he 
says that “the school teachers of Boston, to the number 
of thirty-one. banded themselves against him.” Think 
of Boston with thirty-one school teachers. He always 
speaks of them as the “Boston professors.” It is a fairly 
good story of Mr. Mann for one who knows nothing of 
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the man or the conditions, but it is amusing to one who 
appreciates how a really intelligent man can flounder 
about when he is writing about matters of which he 
knows nothing. It is well that he has written, because 
it may help to impress Eur@peans with their stupendous 
ignorance of affairs here. We have referred to a few 
features only, but they ought to be sufficient to warn 
another European of the folly of trying to talk about 
American educational affairs in detail. 





HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By Professor J. H. Tan- 
ner of Cornell University. New York: American Book 
Company. Half leather. S8vo. 352 pp. Price, $1.00. 
With eminent judiciousness the author of this work 

has consulted several high school teachers throughout the 
country about instruction in algebra, and with his own 
thought and experience as a college instructor in addi- 
tion gives us a book that in a conspicuous degree will 
help to make the transition from arithmetic to algebra 
by the pupil as easy and natural as possible. The exer- 
cises appear as excellently selected and graded, the in- 
ductive questions and concrete illustrations of conspicu- 
ous value. The author carefully avoids the discussion 
of non-essentials; but at the same time omits nothing 
that will aid the pupil to meet the entrance require- 
ments of any college or university in America. 





A FOURTH READER. The Language Readers. By 
Joseph H. Wade, principal of public school 186, and 
Emma Sylvester, principal of public school 35, New 
York city. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 304 pp. Illustrated. List price, 60 cents; 
mailing price, 70 cents. ° 
Here is a Reader, intended for children of ten and 

eleven years, which is focused for the formation and 

development of a literary taste by creating an appetite 
for good reading through relishing reading. Many of 
the lessons are extracts or adaptations from the writ- 
ings of celebrated authors, carefully graded according 
to the development of the pupil. The following list is 
typical of the authors whose literature is represented in 
both books: Poets,—Joaqin Miller, Tennyson, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Burns, Goldsmith, Byron, Bryant. Moore, 

Campbell, Shakespeare; prose writers,—Cooper, Eliot, 

Alcott, Dickens, Black, Kingsley, Dana, Hughes, Haw- 

thorne, Defoe, and Lamb. The selections exhibit a wide 

range of subject, touching every phase of experience, 
adventure, folk tale, fairy tale, hero story, nature, sci- 
ence, and patriotic tale. Many selections have a dis- 
tinct ethical influence, which is impressed through inter- 
esting reading. The books broaden the child’s range of 
experience by arousing his interest along many lines. 

The original material consists principally of lessons on 

nature, history, and the useful arts. These lessons are 

presented in a form to interest the child, and in lan- 
guage within his understanding. 





STELLA’S ADVENTURES IN STARLAND. An _iIn- 
troduction to the Star World. A captivating juvenile. 
By Elbridge H. Sabin. Illustrated by Edith Brown. 
fSoston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth (74%x6 
inches). 230 pp. With numerous full-page and mar- 
ginal illustrations. Price, $1.50. 

It is a pleasure to commend so clever a book as Mr. 
Sabin has here given us. The author is a genuine lover 
of little people and thoroughly understands their tastes. 
For children up to the age of fifteen it would be hard to 
find a more entertaining book than this, for the author 
has both the art and the heart for telling a child’s story. 
Prompt action, frequent incident, bright conversation, 
do not allow curiosity to flag. Although Stella goes on 
an imaginary journey to the sky, the personages she sees 
there are wonderfully human and natural, and her talks 
and experiences with those whom she meets have a re- 
markable element of normal human interest. Mercury, 
the Messenger Boy, Ill-tempered Mr. Moon, Venus and 
her School, Mr. Mars, and Neptune are characters that, 
along with the pictures, will delight any child. Miss 
Brown in her illustrations has admirably caught the 
spirit of the story-teller, and both the full-page and mar- 
ginal illustrations very happily embellish the text. 
Every boy and girl will follow Stella in keen enjoyment 
through her unusual journey, and will regret that “Home 
Again” must bring so charming a story to an end. 





LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS. By R. M. John- 
ston of Harvard University. Biographies of leading 
Americans. Edited by W. P. Trent. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. With thirteen portraits. Cloth. 
871 pp. Price, $1.75, net. 

This is an eminently satisfactory portrayal of char- 
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acter and characteristics of the thirteen great Amer:can 
soldiers. Of these Washington and Greene were of Rev- 
olutionary fame and the wonder is that Greene alone is 
selected of Washington’s generals. Of the War of 1812 
there is only Andrew Jackson, and of the Mexican war, 
Zachary Taylor and Winfield Scott. Of the Civil war 
there are Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, McClellan, and 
Meade on the Union side, and Lee, Jackson, and Jo John- 
ston on the Southern side. There will be a very general 
remonstrance at the place given McClellan in this notable 
popular presentation of our soldier leaders. The story 
of each life is exceedingly interesting, and the picture 
as a whole is inspiring from the martial standpoint. 

CARPENTER’S INDUSTRIAL READER, FOODS 

AND THEIR USES. By Frank O. Carpenter, Eng- 

lish high school, Boston. Boston: Commerce & {ndus- 

try Company. Cloth. Lllustrated. 223 pp. 

This is an invaluable book for any teacher or stvdent 
interested in industrial geography. Nowhere is there to 
be found a better selection of facts about foods, or a bet- 
ter statement of these facts. 





KELLER’'S MAHNLEIN. Edited by W. G. Howard 
and A. M. Sturtevant. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 170 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Another German text to take its place with the many 
already found in “Heath’s Modern Language Series.” 
Keller is one of the most skilful and most effective of 
the German story-tellers of the nineteenth century. The 
story of Fahnlein deals with the political struggles of 
Europe as at least some parts of it were finding their 
way to a purer democracy. In it are found pleasing 
pictures of Swiss life, and also a natural and wholesome 
love-story. Annotations make involved parts of the 
text plain, and a vocabulary arranged by the second- 
named of the authors covers the ground fully. 





BOYS OF THE BORDER. By Mary P. Wells Smith. 
Old Deerfield Series. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Cloth. Lllustrated. 380 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This new volume of the “Old Deerfield Series” is a 
fresh reminder of the effective service performd by 
Mrs. Smith in giving’ to young people interesting stories 
connected with the colonial history of New England in 
general and western Massachusetts in particular. The 
stories are not only filled with life and incident, but they 
give definite information concerning the period in which 
they are set and awaken truer appreciation for the self- 
sacrificing devotion of the men and women who helped 
to shape the character and ideals of New England. This 
is the story of the French and Indian war as it affected 
the northwest border towns of Massachusetts. 

—_o-——_- 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


‘*When Men Grew Tall: The Story of Andrew Jackson.”’ By Alfred 
Henry Lewis. Price. $2.00. New York: G. Appleton & Co, 

*‘ Home Life in Ail Lands,.”” By Charles Morris. Philadelphia: J 
B. Lippincott Comp: ny. 

“trench Short Stories.” Edited by Douglas Labaree Buffum. 
Price 90 cenis——**Hoffmann’s Meister Martin der Kiifner und Seine 


Gesellen.’”’ Edited by R. H. kite. Price, 35 cents. * Renan’s 
Ma Seur Henriette.’ Edited by W. F. Giese. Price, 35 
cents. ——‘*Atlas of European Histery.’’ By E. W. Dow. Price, $1.50. 
——*Grillparzer’s Die Ahnfrau.’’ Edited by F.W.J. Heuser and 


G. H. s anton. Price, 80 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘‘Napoleon’s Young Neighbor.’’ By Helen Leah Reed. Price, $1.50. 
_ the American indian as a Product of Environment.”” By A. J. 
Fynn, Ph.D. Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“Culture by Conversation.’” By Robert Waters. Price, $1.20. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

‘‘Lilts and Lyrics.”’ By Alice C. D. Riley and J. L. Gaynor. Chi- 
cago: Clayton F. Summy Company. 

“Scott’s Quentin Durward.’’ Edited by W. Murison, 


Price, 60 
cents. New York: G. P. Putnams Sons. 


“Rural School Agriculture.” By C. W. Davis. Price, $1.00. New 
York: Orange Judd Company. 

‘*Extracts fur Composition in French.’”’ By J. E. Mansion. Price, 
60 cents. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co 


“Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield.” Edited by James Arthur 
Tufts. Price.45cents. ‘‘Explorers and Founders of America.” By 
A.E. Foote and A. W. Skinner. Price, 60 cents.—— ‘Cooper's 
Adventures of Deerslayer.”” Edited by M. N. Haight. Price, 36 
cents. ——"‘Greek Literature.”” By W. C. Wright. Price, $1 50. New 
York: American Book Company. 

“The Fruit of the Tree.”” By Edith Wharton. Price, $1.50. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Principles of Intellectual Education” By F. H .Matthews. 
Price, 75 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘New Arithmetics.”’ By J. W. Hopkins and P. H. Underwood. 
Price, 30 cents.—*Specimens of Modern English Literary Criticism.’” 
Edited by William T. Brewster. Price, $1.00.——“‘The Modern Read- 
er’s Bible.”’” Edited by R.G.Moulton. Price $2.00. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. , s 

“The Art Literature Readers.” [Book Three.] By F.E. Chutter. 
Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Atkinsen, Mentzer & Grover. 

“Stories to Tell to Children.” By Sarah Cone Bryant. Price, 
$1.00.—_—“Finding a Home.” By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Price, 1b 
cents.——*The Flag Raising.”” By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Price, 15 
cents ——‘‘A Theory of Motives, Ideals, and Values in Education. 
By William E. Chancellor. Price, $1.75. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo] 
ities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
aad ee ei Copy should be received 
oe ed not later than Friday preceding 

of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 7-9: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


November 8: Berkshire County 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

November 8: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, in 
Latin School Hall; Warren ave- 
nue, Boston. 

November 16: New England Asso- 
ciation of English Teachers, 
Huntington hall, Institute of 
Technology, Boston. 


November 29, 30: Inter-County 
Teachers’ Association of South- 
western Indiana, Evansville. 
December 20-21: Southern Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association, Los 
Angeles; H. A. Adrian, Santa 
Barbara, president. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 


December 26, 27, 28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 
lantic City. 

December 26. 27. 28: High School 
Department, Pennsylvania Edu- 
eational Association, Harrisburg. 

December 27, 28, 29: Southern Edu- 
eational Association, Lexington, 
Ky. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines, F. E. Lark, president, 
Onawa; Frederick E. Bolton, chair- 
man of executive committee, Iowa 
City. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

December: California Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Santa Cruz; Morris E. 
Dailey, San Jose, president. 

January 1, 2, 8: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul. 

February, 1908: Department of Su- 
perintendence; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.; secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark.; 
at Washington, D. C. 

July. 1908: National Educational As- 
sociation of the United States; 
president. Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 


November 29-30: Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland; 

' president, Woodrow Wilson, 
Princeton University, N. J.; secre- 
tary, A. H. Quinn, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
at College of the City of New 
York. 

December 26-28: Associated Aca- 
demic Principals; president, Super- 
intendent Avery W. Skinner, 
Oneida; secretary, Superintendent 
W. J. Deans, Elmira; at Syra- 
cuse. 
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December 27: Classical Teachers’ 
Association; president, Professor 
Frank Smalley, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse; secretary, F. R. 
Parker, Elmira; at Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Council of Gram- 
mar School Principals; president, 
R. H. Savage, Rochester; recording 
secretary, John E. Healy, Troy; 
corresponding secretary, Miss C. 
A. Farber, Rochester; at Syracuse. 

December 27: Arts Teachers’ Club; 
president, Miss Stella Skinner, 
New Paltz; secretary, Miss Katha- 
rine Saunders, Auburn; at Syra- 
cuse. 


December 26-28: Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: president, Professor George 
P. Bristol, Ithaca; secretary, Ly- 
man A. Best, 748 Carroll street, 
Brooklyn; at Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Science Teachers’ 
Association; -.president, J. Ss, 
Shearer, Cornell University, Ithaca; 
secretary, J. E. Stannard, Green- 
wich, Conn.; at Ithaca. 


December 27, 28: Training Teachers’ 
Conference; president, Superin- 
tendent S. J. Slawson, Olean; sec- 
retary, Principal J. D. Bigelow, 
Moravia; at Syracuse. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

ORONO. The final figures of the 
registration of Maine State College 
for the fall term gave a total of 244 
new students in the departments at 
Orono (which does not include the 
school of law), ineluding 225 men 
and nineteen women. They are 
classified by residence as_ follows: 
Maine, 193: Massachusetts,  thirty- 
six; New Hampshire, five: Connecti- 
cut, three: New York, two: Rhode 
Island, one: Pennsylvania, one; 
New Brunswick, one: Porto Rico, 
one; China, one, making a total of 
fifty-one from outside the state. Of 
the counties in the’ state, Penob- 
scot leads, as usual, with  forty- 
seven students: Cumberland is 
again second, with twenty-two; An- 
droscoggin has seventeen: Aroos- 
took, sixteen, and Piscataynuis, fif- 
teen, respectively. It is believed 
that the total registration will be 
over 750, an increase of ten per 
cent. over last year. Fourteen dif- 
ferent institutions are represented 
by students admitted to advanced 
standing, namely: Bates, Colby, 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Nor- 
wich University, Harvard. Tufts, 
Worcester Technology, Holy Cross, 
Smith, Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Hamlin Univer- 
sity, Taylor University, and _ the 
Garrett Biblical Institute of Chi- 
cago. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association held its 
sixty-first annual convention in 
Huntington hall November 1. The 
program consisted of speeches, mu- 
sic by the Schubert male quartette, 
and an hour of music and verse, by 
Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor and Mrs. 
Alice C.- D. Riley, composers. 
These officers were elected for the 
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coming year: President, Marshall 
Wentworth, Canton; vice-presi- 
dents, Edgar P. Varney, Milton, 
George P. Hitchcock, Brookline; 
councilors, Leslie L. Cleveland, 
Quincy, William Hobbs, Norwood, 
Helen LL. Rockwood, Weymouth, 
John C. Anthony, Braintree;  secre- 
tary, Ethel Rinn, Dedham: treas- 
urer, Emerson Rice, Hyde Ylark. 

The New England Association of 
Teachers of English will hold its 
seventh fall meeting in Huntington 
hall, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
ndlogy, Boylston street, November 16, 
at10 a.m. The general topic will be: 
“Results in English: What to Expect 
and What Not to Expect.” Regular 
business at 10 a. m. Program at 
10.15 a. m.: (1) “What the Com- 
munity Has a Right to Expect of the 
Colleges and Schools,’ Thomas B. 
Titzpatrick, Esq., president and treas- 
urer of the Brown-Durell Comnany, 
Boston; (2) “What the College Has a 
Right to Expect of the Schools ” Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson, professor of Fne- 
lish, Harvard University. The New 
England Association of Teachers of 
English was organized to advance the 
study and the teaching of the Enelish 
language and literature. Membher- 
ship is open to persons living in New 
England who are teachers of English 
in schools or colleges: principals of 
elementary, secondary, or normal 
schools; superintendents or suner- 
visors of schools: or presidents or 
deans of colleges or scientific schools. 
Applicants from outside New Eng- 
land, and applicants from New Eng- 
land not teachers of English, duly ap- 
proved, may be ejected assoc'ate 
members, with all the privileves of 
active members except the right to 
vote. The officers for 1907-08 are: 
President, Professor Henry G. Pear- 
son, M. I. T., or 140 Dudley street, 
Newton Centre; vice-president, Pro- 
fessor James A. Tufts, Phillips Exe 
ter Academy. Exeter, N. H.:  secre- 
tary-treasurer, George H srowne, 
3rowne and Nichols School, Cam- 
bridge. 

PEABODY. <A strong indorse- 
ment of trade schools along the 
lines discussed by Massachusetts 
educators was given by Elmer E. 
Brown. Tnited States commis- 
sioner of education, who snoke at the 
seventh-eighth annual convention cf 
the Essex County Teachers’ Assce'a 
tion at Peabody, November 1. He de- 
elared that such schools could he es- 
tablished without giving up the first 
principles of education. Other speak- 
ers were: James TL. Hughes, chief in- 
spector of education at Toronto, Ont.: 
Alfred S.’ Lee, supervisor of the Wor- 
cester evening schools: Mrs. Jessie L. 
Gaynor, and Mrs. Alice C. D. Riley. 
Officers were elected as follows: 
President. Philip Emerson, Wynn; 
vice-president, Wallace FE. Mason, 
North Andover: secretary. Charles F, 
Towne, Salem: treasurer. Raiph P. 
Ireland, Gloucester: councilors, FE. 8. 
Riley, Lawrence, W. W. Woodman, 


Peabody, Forest Brown, Amesbury 3, 


representatives to the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Ralph E. Files, 
Haverhill, O. M. Sheridan, Lawrences: 
representative to the Massachusetts 
Council of Education, Philip Emerson 
of Lynn. 

NORTHAMPTON. The nrineinal 
address of the annual meetine of the 
Hampshire County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation November 1 was delivered by 
G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, 
who spoke on “Some New Criticisms 
and New Problems Before the Ameri- 
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can Public Schools.” Addresses were 
also delivered by Professor John M. 
Tyler of Amberst College; John G. 
Thompson, principal of the Fitchburg 
Normal School; Frank I. Murdock, 
peeoeenls of the North Adams Normal 
School; K. Congdon, superintend- 
ent of = Northampton schools; and 
Wilbur F. Gordy, superintendent of 
the Springfield schools. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
C. W. Marshall of Amherst; vice- 
presidents, B. M. Clough, Easthamp- 
ton, Miss L. G. Pickett. Chesterfield, 
M. H. ‘Trappagen, Northampton; 
delegate to state convention, C. RB. 
Roote, Northampton. 

WORCESTER. The general ses- 
sion of Worcester County Teachers’ 
Association was held in Mechanics’ 
hall, Worcester, November 1. The 
nominating committee presented this 
list of officers, which was accepted: 
President, C. T. Woodbury of Fitch- 
burg: vice-presidents, R. O. Small of 
Grafton. F. E. Corbin of Southbridge, 
Cc. F. Adams of Spencer; secretary, 
Miss Mary A. Drake of Worcester: 
treasurer, A. Harry Wheeler of 
Worcester; executive committee, H. 
J. Jones of Holden, the principal of 
Clinton high school, and a woman to 
be named: delegates to Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ eS a 7 
Lynch of Worcester, F. G. Stockwell 
of Baldwinville: delegate to Massa- 
chusetts Council of Education, EF. E. 
Thompson of Worcester. 





CONNECTICUT. 

NEW BRITAIN. Miss Agnes 
Garvey has been engaged to take 
charge of a new fourth-grade room at 
the grammar school. She is from 
Concord, N. H. 

DANBURY. Harry C. Folsom, 
principal of the South Manchester 
high school, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Danbury high 
school, succeeding A. E. Peterson, 
who goes to New York. Mr. Folsom 
is a graduate of Tufts and of Har- 
vard. 

BRISTOL. The school banking 
system at the Federal Hill school 
was successfully opened in October. 
The deposits of the children amounted 
to $65 the first day. The depositors 
were many, and the amount de- 
posited by each was small. A small 
statement of account book was given 
to each depositor. 

HARTFORD. The vacancy in the 
West Middle school district force, 
caused by the resignation of Mrs. 
Eva A. Heath, physical culture in- 
structor, has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Miss Grace B. Lord of 
West Hartford. Miss Lord received 
her edueation at the Ashburnham 
(Mass.) Academy. and at the State 
Normal school at Willimantic. She 
taught four vears at West Hartford 
and has since graduated from the 
New Haven Normal School of Gym- 
nastics, of which Dr. E. Hermann 
Arnold is the director. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 





NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. In 1905 the 
Child Labor Committee of New 
York established child labor scholar- 
ships for the purpose of preventing 
hardships to a child laborer’s family 
when the child’s illegal earnings 
were really needed, and with the 
other and deeper effect of creating 
a new interest in the child’s educa- 
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tion on the part of the family, was 
the effect to impress on officials 
charged with enforcing the law 
the fact that they were not causing 
suffering to families in requiring 
a full compliance with the law. In 
the first year of the plan 345 appli- 
eations for scholarships were made 
by school officials and others inter- 
ested in the work. Of this number 
on investigation fifty-nine per cent. 
were believed not to be in need of 
assistance. Of the remaining 205, 
or forty-one per cent., help in the 
way of scholarships was given in 
sixty-two instances, in the rest the 
need was only temporary and was 
relieved through various societies. 
The scholarships vary from $1 to $3 
a week, and extend from three to 
thirteen months. The holders are 
required to present weekly a card 
signed by the school principal, cer- 
tifying to their regular attendance 
at school. The committee are fully 
“convinced of the practical value of 
the plan. not so much as a means of 
assisting worthy families, but for 
the purpose of disarming public 
criticism in regard to the poverty 
plea for child labor.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 

The governor of Georgia has ap- 
pointed Jere M. Pound of the Geor- 
gia Normal and Industrial College 
to succeed State Commissioner Mer- 
ritt./ Special attention was first at- 
tracted to Mr. Pound when he was 
president of Gordon Institute, at 
Barnesville. His success there was 
notable. As superintendent of Bibb 
county he was eminently success- 
ful, and the effect and influence of 
his work are felt in the system fto- 
day. 


CENTRAL STATES. 





IOWA. 

CEDAR RAPIDS. We are 
pleased to invite those who visit 
schools to find commendable condi- 
tions to imitate, not to overlook the 
interior material equipment of 
Cedar Rapids school buildings. The 
buildings are clean, well groomed, 
and pleasingly decorated. This 
means all the buildings. Few towns 
of 30,000 population have done as 
well. The teaching force is gener- 
ally in keeping with the material 
fittings. If Iowa had inspectors to 
disapprove’ the weak teachers, 
Cedar Rapids could be a model to 
Massachusetts. Superintendent J. 
J. ‘MeConnell’s comforting  disci- 
pline produces harmony among 
his corps noticeable to even a hur- 
rying visitor. 

MARION. Close to Cedar Rap- 
ids one would guess it might be in 
the shadow of its greater sister, but 
not so. Superintendent Grant E. 
Finch is efficient and the _ schools 
under his charge are a_ credit to 
Marion. the teachers, and the man 
who directs them. 


———— 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The new school 
for the incorrigibles has been opened 
at the Fourteenth District school, at 
Poplar and Freeman avenue. It is 
designed for the purpose of caring for 
incorrigibles and truants. It is the 
idea of the school board to have those 
who misbehave treated with kindness 
and their faults righted in that way, 
but if it so happens that they do not 
come to their senses under such treat- 
ment Principal Wiley will deal out 
bodily punishment. The school is 
fitted out with a gymnasium, and 
baths are attached for the use of the 
pupils. The regular course of study 
will not be adhered to, but such sub- 
jects as will interest the youngsters 
who are sent there for instruction 
will be taught. Superintendent Dyer 
has been greatly interested in this 
work. Street car tickets are pro- 
vided for all children who have to be 
sent to this special school from a dis- 
tant part of the city. 


WISCONSIN. 

OSHKOSH. J. A. Keith has been 
selected to succeed the late Rufus 
H. Halsey as president of the Osh- 
kosh Normal school. Mr. Keith goes 
from the State normal school at 
Normal, Ill., where he was head of 
the training department. He is a 
graduate of this school and of Har- 
vard University, from which he re- 
ceived his master’s degree in 1900. 
He has taught at the Normal Uni- 
versity and at the Northern Illinois 
Normal at DeKalb. 





MICHIGAN. 
KALAMAZOO. The State Nor- 
mal school at Kalamazoo enrolled 
in its first year, 1903-04, 282 stu- 
dents; 1904-05, 483; 1905-06, 815, 
and this year it will go almost to 
1,100. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


OKLAHOMA. 


The educational institutions of 
the Indian Territory part of the new, 
state are divided into four distinct 
classes, none of which nwere depend- 
ent upon the other, or in any man- 
ner connected, until recently when 
the government and the Indian 
tribes commenced to combine their 
schools. They are church schools, 
publie schools in cities, tribal 
schools established and maintained 
by the tribes for Indian children 
and government schools established 
by the government in rural com- 
munities for both Indian and white 
children. The Indians of the five 
tribes brought the idea of education 
with them from Alabama and Geor- 
gia. when they came to Indian Ter- 
ritory in 1836, and it was instilled 
into them there by the Scotch blood 


Europe ey voor’ pea 1 + $950 


Best tours. 4 hed +H 
British Isles, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France and 
Greece, at lowest rates. Apply at once, 8. H. 
LONGLEY, 314 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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THAT REMINDS ME! 


Since Schools Opened for the Fall Term our ENROLLIIENT has greatly 
INCREASED, so that we will need another supply of the famous HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS. They are, as usual, up to the ‘*‘ Holden Standard.’’ 


(Signed) 


This Will Remind You! 


That the INSIDE of the books are commencing to show wear and 


to break away. 


EACH TEACHER’S DESK supplied with an outfit of 
. HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN PAT. «+ T’’ BACK BINDER 
HOLDEN IMPORTED TRANSPARENT PAPER 
Enables Repairs to be made as SOON as they occur. 
MONEY, TIME AND BOOKS SAVED. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SUPT, OF SCHOOLS. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST || 





M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 











G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















that had intermingled with the In- 
dian. This was fostered by the 
missionaries who came to the terri- 
tory immediately after the Indians 
had settled in their new home. The 
missionary idea was to make a 
Christian out of the Indian by edu- 
eating him. Consequently every 
missionary became an educator, if 
not a teacher in the usual _ sense, 
and most of them proceeded to 
found schools wherever they could 
get encouragement from the tribal 
authorities of prominent Indians. 
Within fifteen years after the In- 
dians reached _ the unconquered 
West they commenced to. build 
schools. This was the direct result 
of encouragement and _ inspiration 
on the part of the missionaries. 
The Presbyterians, Baptists, Meth- 
odists, and Catholics were the most 
active in the Indian country. 
The result is schools of the de- 
nominations all over the five na- 
tions. The Presbyterians have 
Henry Kendall College at Mus- 


kogee, Wynnewood College’ at 
Wynnewood, Cherokee Institute 


at Tahlequah, Dwight Mission in 
the Cherokee nation, Nawyaka mis- 
sion in the Creek nation, Elm 
Spring mission at Welling, Park 
Hill mission at Park Hill. The 
Baptist schools are Indian Univer- 
sity, usually known as Bacone, at 
Muskogee, and the Cherokee Bap- 
tist Academy at Tahlequah. The 
Methodist schools are Spaulding 
Female College at Muskogee, Har- 
grove College at Ardmore, and Wil- 
lie Halsell College at Vinita. The 
Catholic schools are -St. Agnes’ 
school at Antlers, St. Agnes’ Acad- 
emy at Ardmore, Holy Name school 
at Chickasha, a school at both Le- 
high and Coalgate, conducted by the 
Benedictine sisters, a school at 
Hartshorn, and one at Krebs, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Mercy; at 
Muskogee are the Nazareth College 
and the Nazareth Academy, the for- 
mer conducted by the Brothers of 
the Sacred Heart and the latter by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph; St. Eliza- 
beth’s convent at Purcell, St. Mary 
of the Quawpaws in the Quawpaw 
agency, St. Theresa school at Tulsa, 
Sacred Heart institute at Vinita. 
All of these schools are open to both 
whites and Indians. They were 
originally for the education of the 
Indian children, but as the whites 
poured into the territory in advance 


of any educational system these 
schools, as well as all others, were 
so conducted as to lend themselves 
more readily to general educational 
advantage. These schools have en- 
joyed a remarkable growth. They 
afford the only means of _ higher 
education available in the new 
state to-day. They are a credit to 
the new country-and have been of 
immense advantage to the churches 
which -founded them, and _ their 
work will tell upon the citizenship 
of the new state for generations. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. There are in 
this city twelve public school build- 
ings, valued at $650,000, with an en- 
rollment of 750 in the ward schools 
and 700 in the high school, with pre- 
liminary steps taken tb expend 
$500,000 for additional ward and 
high school buildings. In addition 
to public schools there are one uni- 
versity of high rank, two colleges 
for young ladies, and two business 
colleges, making Oklahoma city an 
education centre with facilities not 
easily surpassed in any of the 
states. 


FOREIGN. 


PORTO RICO. 


Porto Rico’s new commissioner of 
education, Professor Edwin Grant 
Dexter, was graduated at Brown 
University in 1891, got his Ph. B. at 
Columbia, has taught civil engineer- 
ing, the natural sciences, psychology, 
and pedagogics,. and will be forty on 
his next birthday. 


> 
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NATURAL RESULT. 
He—“The ship I last came over in 
had twin propellers.” 
She—“No wonder you had such a 
squally passage.”—Pick-Me-Up. 








wr 
HIS. STUBBORNNESS. 

“Haven’t you and your friend got 
through that argument yet?” asked 
a parent of his youngest son. 

“Tt isn’t any argument,” answered 
the boy. “I am merely telling Jim- 
mie the facts in the case, and he is 
so beastly stubborn that he won’t un- 
derstand.”’—Chums. 


- 


Don Desperado—‘What would you 
do for twenty thousand pounds?” 

Jones—“I’d be ashamed to tell 
you.”—Punch. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Centinued from page 493.) 


of Abyssinia has been of the mediae- 
val feudal order, with a state coun- 
cil, composed of the leading chiefs, 
under whom have been placed the 
governors of provinces and _ the 
headmen of villages. Now there 
are to be five cabinet ministers, 
presiding over the departments of 
foreign affairs, justice, finance, 
commerce, and war, 
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THE MAGAZINES, 


—In St. Nicholas in 1908 Carolyn 
Wells has written a series of quaint 
and humorous’ verses, which she 
calls “The Happychaps,” which will 
run through several numbers of St. 
Nicholas. They will have plenty of 
pictures, made by Harrison Cady, 
the artist who has been illustrating 
Mrs. Burnett’s “Queen _ Silver-bell” 
stories. 





—It is not many years since little 
or nothing was known of the life of 
John Harvard, the founder of the 
university of that name. Recent re- 
searches, however, have thrown a 
flood of light upon his origin and an- 
tecedents, and, in the November 
number of Putnam’s Monthly, 
Henry ©. Shelley, who has just writ- 


ten a life of Harvard, summarizes 
the available information on the sub- 
Ject. Incidentally he makes it ap- 


pear highly probable that Harvard's 
father was introduced to his future 
wife, the founder’s mother, by 
Shakespeare’s father. 





SOMETHING DOING. 


A fond mother, hearing an unusual 
noise in the nursery overhead, hur- 
ried upstairs to find out what was 
the matter. She found Johnny sit- 
ting in the middle of the floor, quietly 
smiling. ‘ 

“Oh, said he, “I’ve locked grandpa 
and Uncle Henry in the cupboard, 
and when they get a little angrier I 
am going to play Daniel in the lion’s 
den.”—Liverpool Post. 


, 
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CHANGEABLE. 
“What would you call the color of 
Mrs. Swiftley’s hair?” 


“IT think I’d call it fickle."—Ex- 
change. 
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League of Home and School Asso- 
ciations. 


That was a bright and significant 
gathering in the New Century 
Woman's Club of Philadelphia Octo- 
ber 18 and 19, when the representa- 
tives from the newly formed parent- 
teacher associations came _ tozether 
for conference and to unite for mu- 
tual helpfulness. Forty girl pup‘ls 
of the Joseph Leidy school, under the 
leadership of Enoch W. Pearson, 
city schools musical director, wel- 
comed the assembly at the opening 
Friday afternoon session; greetings 
were given by a number of princi- 
pals who have had experience in par- 
ents’ meetings; and reports were 
made by the delegates from the or- 
ganized associations. Among, the 
principals who spoke was Miss 
Anne Heygate-Hall, head of the de- 
partment of observation and practice 
in the Girls’ Normal school, who de- 
clared that the schools want the par- 
ents’ co-operation more than they 
need books, slates, or blackboards; 
and that nothing is better than the 
inspiration that the teacher geis 
with the word of kindly cheer from 
those that are interested. Miss 
Margaret Robinson, another experi- 
enced principal, pronounced the par- 
ent-teacher movement the _ greatest 
feature of the educational work of 
the public schools. Both of these 
teachers have conducted parents’ 
meetings for a period of seven years 
and have flourishing associations. 
The association in the normal school 
has provided the schoolhouse flag, 
tent for the playground, Christmas 
dinners, and summer outings for the 
needy children, and has reached out 
to help the children in the college set- 
tlements. That at the Joseph Leidy 
school has provided pictures, pianos, 
and gymnastic apparatus,  ho!ds 
monthly round tables, and has a 
constituency of 200 members. 

Before Miss Helen Yerkes, princi- 
pal of the George H. Thomas school, 
formed their parents’ and _ teachers’ 
association last year there were 450 
cases of tardiness in a month; now 
there are but seven per cent. daily. 
A father is president of the George 
H. Thomas school association and 
plans all its work, relieving the 
teachers of any unnecessary burden. 

Great variety marks Philadelphia’s 
home and school associations, accord- 
ing to the reports, those located in 
the congested districts of aliens do- 
ing the most effective work in Ameri 
ecanizing foreigners, parents visiting 
the schools in company with their 
little ones, who act as guides and in- 
terpreters, one Italian father recently 
being asked what he thought of the 
school, responding, “School? It is a 
palace!” 

The Boys’ Central High School or- 
chestra and the Girls’ Normal School 
Glee Club furnished the music for 
the public mass meeting Friday 
evening, when William Justice. a 
local publicist. presided. Dr. Mar- 
tin Brumbaugh graphically outlined 
the functions of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations from the standpoint of the 
city school superintendent, and Jos- 
eph Lee of Boston gave the chief ad- 
dress on ‘Moral Training Through 
Play,” play being the subject of a 
general discussion led by Physical 
Director William Stecher, Phila- 
deliphia. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to 
several appropriate topics, including 


the weak places in the movement to 
be avoided; and the beginning and 
development of the work. The 
home and school associations in Phil- 
adelphia have been fostered during 
the past year by the mothers’ and 
women’s clubs, which have con- 
ducted this initial conference and 
formed the new city union. Mrs, 
Joseph P. Mumford told how the Na- 
tional and Pennsylvania Congress of 
Mothers had been intimately con- 
cerned in the movement, which had 
been led by Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, 
national corresponding secretary of 
the National Congress of Mothers 
and president of the new League of 
Home and School Associations, 
John Spray, principal of the White- 
hall school, pointed out the  weak- 
nesses, one of which is the common 
tendency to transfer the devotion of 
the adherents of a body from the 
vital thought that brought them to- 
gether to the machinery of organiza- 
tion. 

A valuable feature of the confer- 
ence was the presentation of a uni- 
form constitution prepared by Miss 
Helen Yerkes, secretary of the new 
league, and in use by the Home and 
School Association of the George H. 
Thomas school, of which she is prin- 
cipal. 

One of its good points is embodied 
in the declaration of the purpose “to 
aid’ in all movements to provide good 
pure recreation in the neighborhood 
of the school.” Two classes of mem- 
bers are provided for: Seniors, not 
less than twenty-one years, paying 
fifty cents annual dues, and juniors, 
not less than fourteen years, who 
wear a badge or button for which 
they pay the association ten cents, 
and who become seniors at twenty- 
one. The constitution demands that 
all meetings shall be held in the 
school “with the full knowledge of 
the president of the association and 
the principal of the school; and, if 
they so desire, with the attendance 
of these individuals upon the meet- 
ings, with the right to speak and 
vote upon any question.” 

There was a total of over 1,500 
members enrolled in the new Phila- 
delphia League of Home and School 
Associations, as it is called; the 
membership embracing local asso- 
ciations on the basis of ten-cent fees 
for each enrolled member; affiliated 
organizations at $1 or more each; 
and individual members at twenty- 
five cents or upwards. 

* 


BEFORE THE PARTY. 


Host—“Why did you write all our 
guests that this is to be a very infcr- 
mal affair?’ 

Hostess—“So I'd be sure to be the 
best dressed woman here.”’—-Life. 





& 
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Jeweler—“This ring is $1 more 
than the plain one on account of the 
chasing.” 

Farmer—“See here, mister, yew 
don’t haf ter chase me. I’m goin’ 
ter pay fer what I git.”—Chicago 
News. 
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“Curious thing about that statue 
of Washington,” said old Crane, in a 
musing sort of tone, as he sauntered 
past the public garden with young 
Gull; “always shrinks when it rains 
you know.” “Don’t say so?” said the 


latter. “Fact,” muttered the old 


man. “Every time it rains it bhe- 
comes a mere statue wet.” 
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Advertisements measuring four 
lines (twenty-four words) $1 each 
insertion. Each additional line 25 
cents. 7 

Copy for this department must 
reach us one week previous to date 
of publication. 











HELP WANTED. 


TEACHERS AND OTHERS not 
now employed, or desiring to change 
for more profitable occupation, and 
for better prospects, write for par- 
ticulars, stating qualifications. C. 
A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass. 








TEACHERS WANTED for sudden 
and unexpected vacancies which oc- 
cur frequently at this time of year. 
Many of them in the best of schools 
and colleges, where good salaries 
are paid. Send for Twenty-second 
Year Book. C. J. Albert, manager, 
the Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


AGENCIES will find this new de 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness, Address, Journal of Bduca- 
tion, Boston. . 








INSTITUTE 


MUSICAL ART 


of the City of New York 
53 Fifth Avenue 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


FACULTY 


Mr. THOMAS TAPPER 

Mr Percy GOETSCHIUS ; 

Miss VERNETTA E. Coteman _ “2% 
Mr. HENRY E, KREHBIPY *? 

ProF. WALDO 8S, PRATT: 

Dean Tuomas M. BALLIET, fehoptof 
Pedagogy, N. Y. US ~ . 
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Prospectus of Supervisor's Comarsté é 
mailed on application ———— “3 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 223"°* 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, 1505 


as Penn. Ave. 
Cnieago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 


Denver, Col.,405 Cooper Ridg. 
Spokane, Wash., 313 R 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
ookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 233 Douglas Bldg. 





FISHE 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers inever 


ofthe U.S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


HS ACENCY 


ypart {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 





THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’ AGENCY © %.S2t%.o sCrc."aons'e" 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





LARK CHICAGO, 17 E 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





i a) ee OR ee 


VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


BOISE, IDAHO] 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eeyiston se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





TH SCIENCE  ounnan'n. x. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


Modern Readers’ Bible.....----+ Sacscce eresees 
New Arithmetics....----- - -+eee-+--Hopkins 
Specimens of Modern English Literary Criti- 

cism......-- Soa ceedee cer cdecccc cans +90 eevee 
The Principles of Intellectual Education.... 
Explorers and Founders of America.... Foote 
Greek Literature......------+--+++ ———— gxeuses 
Cooper’s Deerslayer...-.--+--a+-++rsssessrreeee 
The Fruit of the Tree.......------+--++ ese eee 
Extracts for Composition in French......... 
A Theory of Motives, Ideals and Values in 

Education..........00-02-sececccercreceees 
Stories to Tell to Children. ........---+---++++- 
Finding a Home.......-.---+--++seeeeereeeeeeee 
The Flag Raising.....---------+++sessssess tees 
Renan’s Ma Sceur Henriette........-+----+++- 
The Art Literature Readers—Book ILI. Chut- 
The Story of Andrew Jackson.... --------+++- 
Napoleon’s Young Neighbor.... -----++---+++ 
Home Life in All Lands...... Passe cddbbece dba 
Rural School Agriculture.....--.-. se+-+++++> 
Cuitare by Conversation.........--+---+ seeeee 
Lilts and Lyrics.....---.-- grdeoceg «-.-- Riley & 





Author. Publisher. Price. 


Moulton (Ed. The Macmillan Co.,N. Y. $2.00 
& Underwooc “6 “ “ ‘“ jin, 


Brewster (Ed.) ‘ ve - 1.00 
Matthews G. P. Putnam’s Sons, a rf) 
& Skinner American Book Co., “ .60 
Wright - i si sa 1.50 
Haight [Ed.]) “ i? “ ’ 35 
Wharton Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘ 1.50 
Mansion D.C. Heath & Co., Boston .60 
Chancellor Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston 1:75 
Bryant ba “1 - a 1.00 
Wiggin = “i vie ” 15 

ca) Lad Lad oe 15 
Giese [Ed.] Henry Holt & Co.,N. Y. 35 


ler Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chicago  .50 


Lewis D. Appleton & Co.,N. Y 2.00 
Reed Little,Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
Morris J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. —_—- 
Davis Orange Judd Co., N.Y 1.00 
Waters Dodd, Mead & Co., "4 1.20 


Gaynor Clayton F.Summy Co., Chicago _—— 
—— 








Eiucational I nstitutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 





CHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
STAs” 7 bo sexes. For catalogue, 


qddreva the Principal, A.G Boypen, A. M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrroneuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jounx G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





CHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

he nme rt ’ Especial attention is 

galled to the new course ef Household Arts. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S$ For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Principal. J. ASNURY PITMAN. 











* GOULD NOT REACH [T. 
“Cheer up! There fs a silver lin- 
ing to every cloud!” 
“Well, what good is that? I 
haven’t got an airship!”—Pick-Me- 
Up. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


4- 
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“Where are "you going, my pretty 
maid?” 

“I fear I can’t tell you just yet,” she 
said. 

“T'm out 
new, 

And I’m not quite certain what it 
may do.” 





in my automobile, brand 


—Washington Star. 
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For the benefit of teachers in gen- 
eral it should be said that most boys 
will never die from reprimands. 





THE MAN FROM MARS. 


The man from Mars looked around 
for his guide. 

“I wish you wouldn’t leave me 
he said. “Everything looks so 
strange and threatening. Where are 
we now?” 

“We are standing on the safety 
strip,” the guide replied. “This is 
really the only spot where pedes- 
trians are supposedly free from dan- 
ger. The water is on one side and 
this embankment on the other.” 

“Tell me,” said the man from 
Mars, “what are those goggle-eyed 
demons that fly along the road in 
fierce machines?” 

“Those are the mile-a-minute auto- 
mobile drivers.” 

“And what are these sooty fiends 
that urge the frail hulls along the 
Waves?” 

“Those are the mile-a-minute mo- 
tor boat drivers.” 

“And what causes the wild rush- 
ing sounds that come to me from 
overhead ?” 

“They are caused by the mile-a- 
minute airship drivers.” 

The man from Mars looked about 
nervously. 

“And you say there is no danger 
here?” 

“No,” replied the guide; “the dan- 
ger has been reduced to a minimum.” 

At that moment a_ detached tire 
flew over the embankment and 
smote the stranger grievously. At 
the same time the motor boat cast 
off a flying eccentric that smote him 
still more grievously. As he sank to 
the ground an airship dropped a 
sixty-pound bag of ballast squarely 
on his head. : 

The man from Mars gasped feebly 
and then made a mile-a-minute exit. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

® 
THE ANNUAL GAME. 
“Let’s see,” 
boy, 
“T guess I’ve 
thing; 
I’ve yellow 
cane 

And one bright diamond ring.” 


” 





remarked the summer 
thought of every- 


socks, some lurid ties, a 


“Let’s see,” 
girl, 
“I guess there’s nothing more to 
choose; 
White skirts, a bath suit, parasol, 
And half a dozen peek-a-boos.” 


remarked the summer 


“Let’s see,” remarked the god of 
love, 

me. think I’m all prepared for play: 

I've bow and arrow, beach and 


moon; 
The season’s open; step this way.” 
—Puck. 
, 
vw 





OKLAHOMA VIEW OF WOMEN, 

In his Muskogee speech, Roy Hoff- 
man said:— ; 

“We love the woman who loves hier 
husband and her country with no de- 
5 to rule either.”—Kansas City 
estar. 

_—__— —_—_——____ ___ 


An Irish sailor fell from a lower 
part of the rigging on the first lieu- 
tenant, carrying him to the deck. 
“Where did you come from, you ras- 
eal?’ said the lieutenant as soon as 
he gained his feet. 

“From the north of Ireland, your 
honor.”—Exchange. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

In addition to Zelie De Lussan, W. 
H. Thompson and company, the 
Novellos, the Willy Pantzer troupe, 
the ‘Pianophiends,” 
nie Jee, and Pilu, the program at 
Keith's next week will bear ths 
names of two more acts of the head- 
line class, making the biggest vaude 
ville bill that Boston has ever known. 
Zelie De Lussan, whose first tri 
umphs were won with the famous ol] 
“Bostonians” and who has recently 
been prominent in grand opera, is to 
make her first appearance in Boston 
as a vaudeville artist. She recently 
made her debut in this line of work in 
Chicago, where she scored a positive 
triumph, a triumph which she is now 
repeating in Philadelphia. “For 
Love's Sweet Sake” is the title of the 
dramatie sketch to be played by that 
great character actor, W. H. Thomp- 
son, assisted by Thomas H. Ince and 
company. This is one of the best 
plavlets vaudeville has ever seen. 
The Novellos and the Willy Pantzer 
troupe will present the two bg 
“sight” acts of the bill. The Novel- 
los’ act is a miniature circus, with 
elephants, horses, and tumblers in its 
make-up. Willy Pantzer and his as- 
sistants do some of the most remark 
able stunts in the acrobatic line that 
have ever been 


accomplished. 
Jesse Lasky’s 


“Pianophiends.” who 
made such a hit last spring. will re 
turn with all new songs and piano 
selections, to say nothing of fresh 
costumes. “Pilu”’ is the name of a 
dog educated by Professor Ancilotti 
His intelligence is so great that he is 
known as “The mind reading doz.” 
James and Jennie Jee, in a novel wire 
act Carroll and Baker, Hebrew 
character comedians: Wesson, Wal 
ters, and Wesson, in a sketeh: Leo 
St. Elmo. a versatile musician: the 


Parson sisters, comediennes, and the 
kinetograph, with new pictures, will 
all be on the list. 


——— e— 
TEMPUS FUGIT. 


Do not stop to kiss your wife— 
Hurry! 

Drop fork and knife 
Hurry! 
When you go to get your lunch, 
Push and struggle with the bunch, 
Anything will do to munch, 


There’s a car! 


Hurry! 

If vou wish to catch a train, 
Hurry! 

Qne may never come again, 
Hurry! 


If vou are a second late 
And you find they've shut the gate, 
Climb the fence—but never wait, 
Hurry! 
Now remember, life is brief, 
Hurry! 
Even though you come to grief, 
Hurry! 
Save a minute, time is cash; 
Grab vour hat and make a dash, 
Don't care if you come to smash, 
Hurry! 
The Bohemian. 
-@— 
“Freddy, you shouldn’t laugh out} 
loud in the schoolroom,” exclaimed 
the teacher. 


| 


“T didn’t mean to do it,” apologized | 
Freddy. “I was smiling, when all | 


of a sudden the smile busted.”—Har- | 


per’s Weekly. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
'AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Conn. to Ky. Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to N. ¥. Edith D. Calef, Middletown 
to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings, Hartford to Lakemont; Mrs. Lois Palmer 
Springs. 

Del. to N. J. Winton J. White, Wilmington to Englewood 
Ind, toN. ¥. A. E. Roberts, Culver to Y onkers 
Mags. to Ala. Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge to Birmingham; to N, ¥, Harlow D. Curt 

Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F. Seaver, Mt. Holyoke to Bay Shore; Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley 

to Dansville; Vila L. Breene, Springfield to Hornell; to N. C, Marjorie Gray, Boston to 

Hiekory. 

Mich. to N. Y¥. Sarah V.S. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester. 

Mo. to N. Y. Jesse R. Crandall, Nevada to Montour Falls 

N. J. to Ala. Rose T. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; to Fla, O. P. Fralick 
to St. Petersburg 

N. Y. to Conn. Mrs. F, W. Palmer, Syracuse to Westport; to Ill. and Della Jameson, 
Wellsville to Oak Park; to Ky. U. W. Ford, Hamilton, KE. J. Beers, Geneva, to Lyndon; 
Margaret T. Lynch, White Plains, and Leora B. Nims, Dobbs Ferry, to Richmond Normal 





, Westport to Union 


Is, 


Camden 


- to 
Me. Carleton Murdock, Hamilton to University of Maine; to Md. Lillian L. Thorpe, Auburn 
to Frostburg Normal; to Mich. Margaret I. Miller, Hornell to Ypsilanti Normal; to N. J. 


Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to Keyport; Alice Cohoon, Franklin, and three others to 
Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Franklin to Weehawken Heights; to Pa. E. L. Taylor, 
Ithaca tu Coatesville; Edith D. Chesebrough, Attica to Indiana Noima)l; Clara E. McFarlane, 
Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebec, Maud M. Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore, Johnson, 
to Grand Mere 

Ohio to Ala. Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Col, Edith M. Wolfe, 
to Boulder; to N Y. Edith C Francis, Ober)in to Fairport 

Pa. to Me. Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor; to N. ¥. Earl L. Lavers, Athens to Vonkers; 
Geo. H. Gere, Pittsburg to White Plains; Jeanette A. Morton, Emporium to Lakemont; Mary 
E. Boyd, Chambersburg to Sharon Springs 

Philippines to N Y. Morton C. Helm, Manila to Garrettsville 

Vt. to N. Y. Mary E. Durfee, Bennington to Islip. 

W. Va. to N. Y. Julia M. Bligh, Morgantown to Batavia. 

Wis. to N.Y. Mrs. Maud B. Curtis, Racine to Utica 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, ¥. Y. 


Marion 





THE 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY siiccs® ind Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
| esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


| address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg. Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 


2-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars 











Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥- 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season 


Elbridge H. Sabin 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. 


Last year showed an increase in every 
department. 


Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs MOINEs, Iowa. 


AGENCY 


BERKELEY. 


Normal and College graduates wanted. 


Manhattan Building. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 


LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. 


The great Agency of the West, established 1889. 
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; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers i 
: Winship ay — 


every part of the country. ? 
’ 
3 Teachers 


29-A Beacon St... . 


¢ 


Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Agency 


Long distance Telephone 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Iilustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





November 7, 1907 


SCHOOLROOM EXERCISES 


FOR 


THANKSGIVING 


AND 


CHRISTMAS 


BY ELLA M. POWERS 








A collection of Exercises and Recitations for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, adapted for 
Primary, Intermediate, and Ungraded 
Schools. 


... Paper: Price, 25 Cents ... 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE IN STAMPS OR SILVER 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 

















PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 


100 Exercises in Punctuation 
By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is acomplement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











JUKES—-EDW ARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
A book that should be read by every teacher, 
The 


that in- 


at > 
statesman 


preacher, philanthropist, and 


book, as Representative Brosius_ said, 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature—an act to 
increase of idiocy and 


prevent the imbecility. 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


} __ 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


